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CHAPTER. XIX—CONVERSATION AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

The most fruitful and natural exercise of the mind, in my opinion, is 
conversation; I find the use of it more sweet than of any other action of 
life ; for that reason I should sooner, I think, consent to lose my sight 
than my hearing or my speech.—Montaigne. 

RDINARY, small talk is as little like 
conversation as the chippering of the 
English sparrow is like the song of 
the thrush. The one babbles on 
whatever comes into its foolish little 
head, the other emits its few, rich, 
melodious notes and then silence 
falls like a veil. The one is emi- 
nently trifling and social, the other 
leaves its hearers to feed upon their 
own hearts. In general, people do 
not want to feed upon themselves. 
They have not yet learned of their 
own hidden and exhaustless re- 
sources. And so there are plenty 

of human sparrows as garrulous as any of their feathered 

friends. They clatter and fuss and prink .and fall-out and 
make up for all the world like birds. Thrushes are seldom 
seen ; Sparrows are every where. 

Knowing this, even the elephantine Doctor Johnson ad- 
vocated “storing the mind with short anecdotes and enter- 
taining pieces of history.” A brilliant and beautiful neighbor 
was found by Mrs. Southmayd one afternoon pouring over 
a well-thumbed common-place book. “TI’ll tell you a secret 
my dear, because you never gossip,” she explained, “I am 
going to a dinner-party and priming for the occasion. In 
this book I jot down all the bright sayings, witticisms and 
sparkling stories that come to me first-hand or through others. 
Just before dressing for an entertainment I run over the 
pages and refresh my memory so as to be certain to have 
something to say worth hearing.” 

It was a novel method of preparing one’s self for company, 
to Mrs. Southmayd, but it set her to thinking. Life was too 
real, its meanings too profound to permit her to deal much in 
the small coin of society. It seemed that the view of conver- 
sation held by her neighbor, while very superficial, still ac- 
corded with those who, described by Longfellow, “touch and 
go and sip the foam of many lives.” They belong with their 
trifles, syllabub and champagne. Their vocation at times 
rises to the dignity of a fine art. 

Somewhat deficient herself in conversational powers, Mrs. 
Southmayd tried to help her children develop the faculty of 
expression, It is delightful to glide into any subject that 


may be brought into a social company or to entertain .well 
at home. Our little friend once wrote to a sister, “I think 
Heaven must be the breaking of bands that hold the soul 
dumb, misunderstood and apparently cold and apathetic. 
I sometimes feel as if by a mighty effort, the chains may 
be broken so that I can appear what I really am. But a 
cloud of shyness settles over the iron bands that hold me 
so reserved and I seem more cold and dumb than ever. 
Only my family understand it and even they know not my 
sufferings.” 

This experience is only too common. In consequence 
Mrs. Southmayd essayed to draw out her children. While 
never allowing gossip she encouraged them to relate what- 
ever they had read or seen that was worthy of narration in 
order to give command of language. She taught them to 
entertain by suiting the conversation to the taste and habit of 
the guest and not in the display of their own powers. 

Certain subjects were seldom brought forward, such as ail- 
ments, crimes and misfortunes. She magnified that cheerful- 
ness which is our common inspiration and hope. A banished 
trouble soon starves. By directing attention to uneasy feel- 
ings slight pain is nursed intoahard ache. Sad tears and 
whining voices are never welcome. Some there are who 
turn over and over a grief or misfortune as a ruminant 
chews its cud. They find a real enjoyment in complaints 
just as some are fond of attending funerals. “ See this,” 
they say, “do you perceive how wretched I am? Don’t 
you pity me?” and so keep up a morbid, miserable iteration 
that fixes an image in the mind which ought to be forever 
banished. “If you cannot talk about pleasant themes, man- 
age to leave. Refuse to dwell among shadows when there 
is so much sunshine in the world,” was the monition of the 
wise mother. 

Of the genus bore there were as many in Roseville as in 
other small towns. “We cannot leaven him. I foresee un- 
digested lumps of conversation,” said one of George Mere- 
dith’s characters of a ponderous talker. Those who meander 
on by the mile and take all the cross-roads before returning 
to the main route, forget everything but themselves. Of 
course the subjects embrace “sisters, cousins and aunts” to 
to say nothing of my thoughts, hopes and experiences. 

Especially is this the case when mothers begin about their 
children. How they cut the first tooth and learn to walk and 
talk is wonderful and entertaining. So it always has been 
and will be, but every human being has developed in a simi- 
larway. Let the happy mother keepthese miracles, “ forever 
old, forever new,” hid in the family archives. 

Still more out of place are the religious or political exposi- 
tions given in familiar society. The former ought to be too 
sacred ; the latter may be a fire-brand. In mixed company 
conventionality steps in and decides that only such light and 
trifling subjects as all can enjoy and understand are appro- 
priate. Even in these, brevity is the rule. It was Sidney 
Smith who said, “ Take as many half-minutes as you can get, 
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giving others an opportunity to join.” 
If the most brilliant talker of his age could thus advise, it 
is good for common-place people to follow. The pedantic 

Macaulay who was only second to his witty friend, showed 

less tact than he. The monologues of the great historian 

were apt to be so tedious and continual that Sidney Smith 
spoke of a great improvement when “brilliant flashes of 
silence made his conversation perfectly delightful.” 

To talk well presupposes alert intelligence upon the sub- 
ject under discussion. “Can you emit sparks?” said the 
cat to the ugly duckling in Anderson’s fairy tale. The latter 
was forced to confess his inability on that point. But throw 
the cat into the native element of the duck and which then 
would be at home? 

That minnie ball of wit that hits the heart of the subject 
attacked is a gift of few; the least effort and the shot misses. 
The wise will never strive to force what must be sped un- 
heralded if at all. It isaspecial dispensation. Forinstance, 
that bucolic prebendary of St. Paul’s who loved his jest as he 
did his dinner, one day saw Mrs. Grote enter the drawing- 
room wearing a turban of bright, red velvet, “I never knew 
the meaning of the word ‘grotesque’ before,” he exclaimed 
to a friend by his side. Only the good humor of the speaker 
kept the saying from harshness which is the temptation of 
the witty conversationalist. 

On another occasion when a friend complained of the 
temperature of the cathedral, Sidney Smith replied, “It is so 
cold that the sentences are frozen as they come out of my 
mouth and are thawed in the course of the summer, making 
strange noises and unexpected assertions in various parts of 
the church.” 

Yet there are those who may be said to make conversation 
a profession. The imparting of what mind and heart have 
stored becomes a necessity. Who would not go far and fare 
simply, in order to listen to the Corinne-like eloquence of 
Madame de Stael in her Paris salon? Oh to hear the subtle, 
incisive, stimulating monologues of Margaret Fuller who, 
with half-shut eyes and rapt face poured forth the treasures 
of her heart in order to bring out those in others? 

There is a tingling, electric fire in the impassioned human 
voice which effects us like nothing else. Its undulations 
starting from one soul without circumlocution reach another. 
The tongue may utter falsehoods, the voice cannot. It 
paints mental pictures throbbing with life and love such as 
the artists brush can never make. Instinct with keenest 
melody or jangling inharmony it brings us into vital relation 
with the speaker. If he have will and strong magnetic 
powers we are persuaded against our wish. 

Perceiving these truths, Mrs. Southmayd took pains to have 
the enunciation of her children clear and perfect and their 
English immaculately spoken. A study of the meaning and 
proper use of words became a part of their daily lessons. 
They were accustomed to speak little of themselves or of 
family matters when with others. In the words of shrewd 
Montaigne “ A man’s accusations against himself are always 
believed ; his praises never.” And if they were, the doer 
should never be the trumpeter. 

While she deprecated brusquesness or controversy, Mrs. 
Southmayd believed in holding to one’s own opinion with 
modest firmness. In the words of the wise old Frenchman, 
“T love stout expressions and to have men speak as they 
think, I love a strong and manly familiarity and converse, a 
friendship that flatters itself in the sharpness and vigor of its 
communication.” Without this love of truth, conversation be- 


comes a mockery. Words are but frauds instead of the sym- 
bols of thought. 


but never talk more than half a minute without pausing and 


front, whether the last magazine or new book or concert or 
picture or social problem, the tone of the conversation was 
gay and animated, but never flippant or bitter. Criticism 
was confined to principles, not persons, and the less of that 
the better. The critical spirit is unloving and its reflex 
action injures mind and body. The thorn as well as the rose 
has its spiritual prototype. In the lines of Carlotta Perry. 

“ Never a joy do we cause, but we for that joy are the gladder, 

Never a heart do we grieve, but we for that grieving are sadder, 

Never a slander so vile as the lips of the willing rehearser, 

And curses though long, loud and deep come home to abide with the 

curser.” 

A skillful conversationalist is she who knows how to be 
silent, ‘“‘ Many are ignorant from a want of knowledge how to 
listen,” is a Turkish proverb. The garrulous man hinders 
the outflow of information which a wiser one will provoke. 
It is said that Gladstone acquired and still preserves a 
wonderful versatility through seeking to find the strong 
points of the man and woman with whom he converses and 
then provoking them to dilate upon their hobbies. Mrs. 
Southmayd had the virtue of sympathy though not the gift 
of language. She talked neither of books to the domestic 
matron, babies to the bachelor or of weather to the rheu- 
matic. Once a loquacious caller exclaimed to a friend on 
leaving, “How lovely she is! Did you ever meet a more 
agreeable person?” To which the other replied with a-smile 
of amusement: “ Very likely, but Mrs. Southmayd’s remarks 
were entirely confined to ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No,’ yet she is a charm- 
ing listener. It is evident she has valuable bank-notes and 
only a little small-coin, but she uses that with skill.” 

Mrs. Southmayd found that correct writing naturally fol- 
lowed correct speech. The children learned to copy ina 
round, plain hand, but soon developed their own idiosyncra- 
sies. ‘Temperament shows through the pen as well as in act. 
The nervous, high-strung organization of Charlie manifested 
itself in penmanship and style. That did not trouble the 
mother who was anxious only to have each child do its best 
in its own way. 

In beginning to correspond with young friends they learned 
to write the date and address plainly at the right-hand corner 
not too near the top of the sheet. In writing “My dear 
Jack” at the opening, the word “dear” they found, ought 
not to begin with a capital letter. If “My” was omitted 
then “Dear Jack” of course begins with a capital. The 
sentences were made short, simple and clear, and the con- 
tents such as the recipient would wish to hear about, rather 
than that which most interests the writer. 

In sending formal letters these were addressed : 

John Smith, Esqs., 

My dear Sir, 
or, 
Mrs. Mary Meadows, 
My dear Madam, 


and the ending, “ Very respectfully yours” followed by the 
name of the writer, finished with John Smith, Esq., or Mrs. 
Meadows, as the case might be, at the lower left-hand corner 
below the signature. The punctuation was properly made, 
an unpunctuated letter being as bad form as any other want 
of grace. It is the lack of such details that shows the ab- 
sence of culture. For instance, the omissions of the period 
after the abbreviations—Dr. and Mr. or St. and Ky. are 
unforgivable. 

The Southmayd children were taught to direct letters 
plainly in a large hand and with good ink. Post office de- 
partments are unnecessarily taxed in deciphering fine, indis- 
tinct hand-writing. If letters are sent to transient visitors, 


So whatever topics of conversation were brought to the 


“To be called for ” should be inscribed in one corner, or if 
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sent abroad to “ Poste Restante.” Upon change of address 
file the new address with the Postmaster to whom all losses 
or delays should be promptly reported. Great confusion is 
produced through careless misdirection, one thousand pieces 
yearly in New York city alone going astray in this manner. 
Money ought never to be sent except through registered 
letter or a Postal order. 

The Southmayds were accustomed to be as particular in 
their forms of address as in dress. The mother once re- 
ceived an answer to a ceremonious invitation to a dinner- 
party couched in these terms and scrawled upon a visiting 
card. ‘“Thanks,—happy to come.” The happiness of that 
guest terminated on that occasion,-—she was never again 
invited. She who strives to confer honor on another at least 
deserves a respectful and early reply. It should, also, be 
formal. ; 

For these and all similar occasions, small note paper and 
envelopes which require one folding are always in good taste. 
They should be plain and of fine quality. Fancy monograms 
belong to lads and misses. So do birds, flowers, landscapes 
and all the ephemeral fashions of odd tints and shapes that 
come and go bi-annually to the advantage of the stationer. 
The address of the sender, however, printed in medium sized 
type in any favorite color or in silver at the top of the sheet 
can never be out of place, and has the advantage of being deci- 
pherable, which many kinds of hand-writing lack. Again the 
writer often forgets to give her address with the date and so 
receives no reply. Friendships have been broken by such 
omission to the bitter cost of both, owing to the want of 
proper thought upon an apparently trivial matter. Can any- 
thing in this world be called trivial? A dash of the pen, a 
blot, a word more or less and the peace of two souls is made 
or marred. 

Notes of condolence, of congratulation or in acknowledg- 
ment of gifts should be brief, clear and expressive. Good 
feeling prompts a friend not to enlarge upon circumstances 
of grief and loss, but to try to instill comfort and hopefulness. 

Of all things to write, “ do tell me all about it” is the most 
untimely of requests. That is just what the mourner should 
never do. To go over and over harrowing details is to de- 
liberately sit down in the shadow of the grave where the 
spirit of the departed never was and never can be. That is 
worthy of a Hottentot not a Christian. 

Congratulations, hearty and spontaneous, may be sent full 
and free. Marcus Aurelius advises “ to enjoy life by joining 
one good thing to another so as not to leave even the smallest 
interval between,” which is the true philosophy of living. 
All things strive and tend toward a diviner issue and joy and 
faith, confidence and hope are helpers. In the language of 
Amiel, “ not a blade of grass but has astory to tell, not a heart 
but has its romance, not a life which does not hide a secret 
which is either its thorn or its spur.” These are but the 
hidden rounds by which men climb to higher altitudes, 

Most letters are trivial and ephemeral but they are photo- 
graps of the writers. Unless charged with special meaning or 
with memoranda of business, it is better to destroy them. 
Otherwise, filed in order with the date of their reception and 
“ Answered on the”—written across one end, they will be 
ready when needed for reference. One would wish to pre- 
serve the first letter that Tom wrote from school or college 
or that Jenny sent during her initial visit to the great outside 
world, or cherished messages from loved ones, and piquant 
descriptions from distant places. But to keep a litter of 
common-place letters is to deprive the paper-holder of its 
proper contents. 

Letter-writing is excellent practice for more ambitious 
work, and one in which women generally excel. They are 
good in observing and describing details,—sometimes too 


good. Yet who that is homesick for the domestic fireside is 
not rejoiced to open Sara’s letter which tells what the family 
had for dinner on Sunday, how Lizzie’s last dress was made 
and encloses a bit of the new covering of the lounge in the 
sitting-room ? Tom would merely say, “it was awful jolly to 
hear from you,—all-well, the Wolverton nines’ beat the Gray’s 
all hollow, hope you are having a good-time, write often, by- 
by!” How is that for a heart hungry for every kind of in- 
telligence that pen can give of the dear spot which is its 
home? 

If one takes the trouble to write at all let it be something 
worth receiving. It need not be asermon or an essay, but 
that which brings writer and reader near together. Stiffness, 
premeditation and grandiloquence are foreign to the concep- 
tion of a letter. If it be not free and flowing it had better be 
not at all. 

In a letter with double folds it is best to turn over the 
bottom of the sheet so that it is divided into three parts; over 
this fold the upper third. Then by slipping it into the 
envelope as it is held with the foldings uppermost it is in the 
right position to open without turning around or over in order 
to have the page ina proper form to read. Where there is 
but one fold let the doubled portion come at the top in such 
a way that when the sheet is opened the beginning of the note 
will be uppermost. : 

The commercial sheet is always a convenient size and 
never goes out of style. Itis desirable to fix upon some 
form of stationery and keep to that. It would bea pretty 
conceit to have a small conventional arabesque at the top or 
in the left upper corner or a motto ora flower. It should 
be inconspicuous and delicate. An electrotype plate costs 
but a trifle and would last a life-time. It could be printed 
from anywhere. Such mottoes as “I Forget Not,” “Light 
and Truth,” “ Onward and Upward,” should, of course only 
be employed in private correspondence. They would seem to 
be significant of those who used them and a pleasant indi- 
viduality is not to be lightly esteemed. 

Where a young woman cherishes a strong preference for a 
particular flower like the rose, the lily or the violet, why 
might she not take that emblem for her stationery? To the 
imaginative such tokens convey subtle meanings. 

The use of sealing wax is indicative of ease, daintiness or 
dignity. No person will stop to seal a common business 
letter, mucilage belongs to the counting-room, and author’s 
desk, and is most convenient for the familiar and hurried 
note. The delicate maiden who has time and money to while 
away on every trifle may have exquisite appurtenances for 
sealing those missives written in a laboriously acquired 

English hand which “ Chawles” in like form, receives and 
answers at his club. 

There is a great effort to revive heraldry and give each 
“ noble ” family its coat of arms, and there is no law against 
its use. Some of those magnates who take pride in crests 
and armorial bearings would be rightfully entitled to use 
only a shoemaker’s last, a mason’s trowel or a tailor’s goose. 
Not the less do we cherish the traditions of the brave and 
sturdy who depend upon themselves and not their grandsires 
and who desire to be judged by their characters rather than 


their names. 
—Hester M. Poole. 


As clear within the shadowy skies 

A faint new moon begins to rise, 

I think of you and long to know, 

If calm, content, with quiet eyes, 

You watch the leaves of autumn glow, 
And looking back to that lost spring, 
You find not loss in anything. 

But wait new joys the year will bring, 
And let the summer go.—A/ice Turner 
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KITOHEN LOVE AND LOYALTY. 
THE CooK AND COACHMAN IN MASQUERADE. 
VERY pretty Irish girl was my one 

domestic, Katie McCarty, very pink 
and white as to complexion, very 
plump as to figure, blue eyed, black 
haired, trim, tidy, and without a 
rival in the art and science of broil- 
ing a steak, making coffee, sweep- 
ing, dusting and setting a room to 
rights. She was only six months 
over from Ireland when she came to 
my door; but she had evidently had 
good training somewhere, and had 
profited by it. She had not reigned 
long in my kitchen before the 
butcher’s man and the grocer lin- 
gered a little as they delivered parcels, and the coachman 
cast admiring glances at her as she opened the door when his 
“missus” made her calls. In fact, one of the first coach- 
men in the ward, one who wore the most elegant livery, and 
drove the finest turnout in the most distinguished manner 
openly expressed his admiration at Christmas time by a card 
of very magnificent proportions and a bottle of very pro- 
nounced perfumery. The stout young butcher declared to 
her one day, that he sent the tenderest cuts in his shop to us 
allfor her sake. Clearly Katie could have been quite a belle 
in her own circle had she chosen; but she seemed to have 
little inclination for the distinction. 

For in spite of Katie’s blithe manner, and she carried a 
cheery face, there seemed to lurk a shadow of something like 
sorrow in her blue eyes; there was a look that made me think 
of that in the face of Evangeline. 

The smile of derision with which this statement was re- 
ceived by the head of the house would have quite demolished 
any one less positive thanI. In the eyes of my friends I was 
the veriest dreamer, a romancer, who saw what was not there 

In my own estimation I was a woman of remarkable pene- 
tration and insight. Circumstances confirmed this view often 
enough to enable me to keep a fair confidence in my own in- 
tuitive powers; occasional failures kept my friends from a 
like confidence in me. 

She was performing some small service in my room one 
morning, and I was silently admiring the careful dexterity of 
her movements, when I observed what I thought to be a little 
extra pensiveness about her. There was a depression in the 
“set” of her dusting cap that did not escape me. 

She was only an Irish servant girl, one of the many who 
come and go and are forgotten, but she was a woman, friend- 
less, or so I thought, in a strange country. She was a mem- 
ber of my household. It was not idle curiosity that led me 
to say to her, “ Katie, you look a little sad this morning, has 
anything gone wrong, anything that I can help? You must 
consider me a friend when you need one.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,”’ she said, “thank you kindly. It’s 
all along o’ the coachman, Patrick McGuire. He’s that fond 
of me ma’am that he’ll not be takin’ no at all, and that’s all 
the word I can spake to him.” 

“ Patrick McGuire is a worthy young man, is he not?” 

“ He is that, ma’am.” 

“ Steady, honest and industrious?” 

* Sure, he is.”’ 

“ He is good looking, and pleasant and kind. I heard Mrs. 
Gray say they never had one they had more confidence in 
in every way.” 

“Good looking he is, ma’am, wid a honest eye, and a 
pleasant smile, and a man to be trusted I’ve no fear.” 


“T suppose he Las saved up a little money and could give 
you a comfortable, snug little home, where you could live and 
be happy with some one who would love you and take good 
care of you.” 

“T’ve heard say he had a little money, an’ he loves me, he 
swears it by the Holy Mother.” . 

“Well, Katie, it is very much to have the love of a good 
man, to have a pleasant, comfortable home ; working hard in 
your own house, for those who are dear to you, and who loves 
you, is a vastly better and pleasanter thing than working for 
even so nice a mistress as I am.” 

She looked up with a smile and said, “Sure it’s a good 
mistress that you are; but, ma’am, there’s something you 
haven’t said, and it seems strange to me you haven’t. You 
haven’t said a word about my lovin’ the man. Is it a fair 
thing to take a man’s love and all he can give you, an’ give 
him nothing back for it? Shall a woman sell herself fora 
roof over her head and a fire to sit by, an’ she with two 
strong hands? It’s not Katie McCarthy could do that.” 

“No, Katie, no woman should do that, but I did not know. 
And you do not love him?” 

“Not a bit, ma’am, I know he is good an’ true an’ lovin’, 
but my heart is like a stone in my breast even when he says 
the tinderest things to me, just as cold an’ just as heavy.” 

“ And don’t you think you might learn to love him?” I asked. 

“Learn to love him, is it you say? Sure, ma’am, it seems 
to me the love you have to learn is a poor sort. Seems tome, 
ma’am, when you have to be botherin’ yourself that way you 
just better let it all go. No ma’am, I can’t learn to love 
Patrick McGuire. The love you don’t have to learn is the 
sort you don’t forget ma’am, an’——love neither comes nor 
goes wid the biddin’.” 

Here the color surged over the girl’s face and she sighed. 

“'There’s some one else, Katie.” 

“The dinner must be put over,” she said irrelevantly, and 
sped away to the kitchen. 

With all her frankness she had a reserve that forbade fur- 
ther questioning, so the subject was banished. She grew 
daily a little quieter in her ways, she sang less at her work, 
but she was just as faithful in her service, and just as attrac- 
tive as ever in the eyes of her followers. 

One morning she said, “ There’s to be a masquerade at the 
rink to-morrow night, ma’am; the coachmen of the city will 
be giving it. All the nicest girls I know are a goin’ and I’ve 
said I’d go, though it’s little I care about such doin’s.” 

“ And are you going with Mr. McGuire as your escort?” 

“No, ma’am, two or three of us girls are going together 
ma’am. I’d not be going wid any young man, besides we 
don’t want any one to know us you know.” 

“ That will answer I think,” I replied. ‘“ Dress warmly, do 
not be out very late, and let me see you before you go. I 
want to see if I will know you.” 

Very pretty the three Irish girls looked as they stepped into 
my room the next night to be looked at and admired. Their 
ideas of costuming in character were not very well defined, or 
their means for carrying out their ideas were limited, but I did 
not mar their pleasure by criticism. I let the inconsistencies 
pass, and said they looked very nicely, which was true. 

Katie only had made no attempt at disguise other than the 
mask. She wore a peculiar looking dress, however, dark 
gray, long and straight and full, guiltless of tournure, frill or 
ruffle ; around the skirt at the bottom was a deep band of scarlet 
stuff, a “ peasant waist ” of the same color, with knots of ribbon 
matching at the neck and wrists. She looked very pretty, more 
than pretty, she had a decidedly distinguished look. 

After the others had explained to me that they “ represinted 
Winter” and “ Mayday” and “The Gipsy Fortune Teller,” I 


said, “ Well, Katie, what are you?” 
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“ Nothing but Katie McCarty, ma’am.” 

“But I’ve never seen this dress before, did you have it 
made for the occasion ?” 

“No, ma’am,” said she, “It’s one I had before I left old 
Ireland. I’ve not had it on since I came to this country, and 
I thought it would do for to-night, not feeling that I could af- 
ford to buy a new one.” 

“You could not have done better;” and with the silent 
conviction that necessity is sometimes kinder than we know I 
bade them good night. 

The next morning before I went down to breakfast Katie’s 
voice came up to my earsin song. She hada clear, sweet 
voice, but this morning there was a new tone in it. 

There was a new light in her face, as she passed in and out 
the dining room, I mentally decided that a little masquerad- 
ing had done her good. 

Afterwards I said to her, “ Well, Katie, what is it? there’s 
some reason for the smile in your eyes and the song on your 
lips this morning. Can’t you tell me what it is?” 

“ Thrue it is, ma’am, an’ quare it is that ye can see what is 
in a woman’s heart so quick. I think it must be because yer 
own heart is so warm an’ so kind. Sure I’m the happiest 
girl in all Ameriky the day.” 

In her fervor she dropped into the brogue that was rarely 
a feature in her speech. 

“Vis, in all Ameriky there’s not a girrul so happy an’ so 
grateful to God an’ the Blessed Virgin as I am this very min- 
ute. O, it was a purty sight there in the ball room, ma’am, 
wid the lights flashin’, an’ the music, ah, the music just 
floated, swelled an’ throbbed one minute like it wud lift your 
hearts right out of all sorrow, an’ then it was a sobbin’ an’ 
surgin’ like the soul that is in the depths of pain and despair, | 
ma’am. It makes one so glad sometimes, such music does, 
that nothing but tears can tell your gladness, an’ so sad too, 
for it brings back all the sad things that have ever come into 
your life; soit was with me, ma’am, an’ then the strange 
dresses of the b’ys and girruls. There were kings an’ quanes 
an’ knights of the old days, an’ fish women, an’ gypsies an’ 
the saints know what. An’ there was one tall man among 
the lot that somehow I’d noticed from the first, an’ I’d no- 
ticed too, that when I wint on to the flure to dance that tall | 
man he would get hisself right in the same set. He hadn’t 
any foolish coshtume, only he wore a mask like the rest of ’em. 

“TI was just going to dance a mazurky wid Patrick Mc- 


Guire, an’ I’ve never danced a mazurky nor a polky wid any 
man in this country, when he came up to us, an’ he touched 
my arrum, an’ says he, ‘ who are ye, anny way?’” 

“ An’ says I, ‘who are you?’” 


“Then says he, ‘don’t be triflin’, I saw a woman in a_ 


| 


niver a line nor a sign from him since then, though I’d 
prayed to the saints night an’ day.” 

“ How did it happen Katie?” 

“Oh, ma’am, we don’t rightly know, but he sent his let- 
ters in the care of his cousin, ma’am, an’—well—he was a bit 
in love wid me, the cousin, more than I knew, and so his let- 
ters niver came to me at all, at all, an’ I cud not write to him 
not knowing where in all this great country he might be. Yis 
the letters was intercipted, just as I’ve read about in story- 
books, an’ we both wid achin’ hearts the time.” 

“ And he knew you by the dress?” 

“Yes, ma’am, the night before he left Ireland I wore that 
dress ata little party, an’ it happened that I never wore it 
after that ’till last night. It was in the bottom of my chest, 
an’ wheniver I looked at it, it just seemed like the ghost of 
all my old happiness shtared me in the face an’ I could not 
put the gown on me back. An’ I wore it that night because 
it seemed it was just as good masking as anny. It was the 
coshtume of happiness an’ it hid the real Katie McCarty, so 
I thought ; but the saints be praised it brought me great joy. 

“No, ma’am, he didn’t know I was in this country. I 
didn’t come to find him. I’d not follow anny man, but I 
came because all the family came an’ there was no reason 
why I should stay behind.” 

“You have perfect faith that your lover has told you the 
truth?” I ventured. 

How her eyes flashed. “The truth ye say? Will a man 
tell lies to the woman he loves, d’ye think? An’ will aman 
that does not love a woman remember the very gownd she 
wears when she bade him good bye? Will he know her 
through her mask by the beatin’ an’ throbbin’ of his own 
heart? Yis, I believe ivery word he said, thank God.” 

I stood rebuked before her simple faith and said, “I am 
glad in your gladness, as I am sure you know.” 

“Cud I ever have told you this, ma’am, if I had not known 
the warm, lovin’ heart of you? Why, I’ve felt many a time 
that ye knew that my heart ached; and that ye was sorry for 
me. O, there’s something, an’ a quare thing it is, that tells 
ye better nor words when ye have found a friend, an’ Katie 
McCarty knows well the signs.” 

When I said to the head of the house that evening, 
“Didn’t I tell you that there was some romance hidden in 
the pathos of that girl’s eyes?” he responded : 

“T believe you did, and I am afraid you would rather lose 
the tidiest, most capable domestic we have had in many a 
day, than have your intuitions unverified. Own that I am 
right, now, aren’t you glad?” 

“I’m glad,” I replied “that I am unselfish enough to re- 
joice in a sister woman’s happiness even if it does take her 


gownd like that onct, an’ she had the same swate voice as | out of my kitchen. I’m very glad that the masquerade 


yerself, an’ she danced just as yerself, like the fairies dance 
on the sod of ould Ireland, an’ I’ve looked for her an’ longed 
for her night an’ day since, an’ I know if you are that one 
your own heart will tell you who I am,’ says he.” 

“ An’ right there ma’am, wid Patrick McGuire a shtandin’ 
beside me, an’ crookin’ his elbow in the elegantest way, for 
me to go on the dance wid him, what did I do? why, ma’am, 
I just cried out ‘O, Tim Haley!’ says I.” 

“ An’ ‘O, Katie McCarty! says he.” 

“ An’ there, savin’ your presence, ma’am, an’ right in the 
sight of kings, an’ quanes, an’ lords, an’ ladies, an’ Day, an’ 
Night, an’ Summer, an’ Winter an’ the whole quare lot of 
‘em, I tore the ma&Sk off my face, an’ he tore the mask off his 
face, an’ he put his arrums around me an’ kissed me in a way 
that wud have brought tears to your eyes, an’ it did to mine, 
as one wud kiss the lips that they had thought wud never 
spake lovin’ words to them again. He was my own true lover 


ma’am, that I parted wid in Ireland two long years ago, an’ 


brought about such a sweet reality.” 
“Upon the whole,” responded the head of the house 


thoughtfully, “so am I.” 
—Carlotta Perry. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A OHILD’S LAUGH. 


The merry laugh of the laughing child, 
’Tis music sweet to hear, 

Delights the soul from morn till night, 
In accents loud and clear. 


The parent loves the childish laugh, 
It brings a flood of joy 

And fills the heart with gladsome songs 
That cheer when cares annoy. 


The merry laugh of the laughing child 
The stranger’s life-blood stirs,— 
And all the world the better is 
For what its laugh confers. 


—Asa Harlin. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XIV. 


Lace Dresses, YACHTING GOWNS, PICTURESQUE HATS, PARASOLS 


AND FANs. 


is toward the directorie, which i 


dresses of lawn, embroidered muslin, or may be worn with 
tasteful morning gowns in a walk through cool country lanes. 
The most picturesque garden hats are of shirred mull, trimmed 
with buttercups, long-stemmed daisies, a wreath of eglantine 
or some other wild flowers. These hats are too severe for 


HILE the tendency of fashion at | any but young, fair faces. A hat that is more universally be- 
present and for the coming season | coming is a fancy straw, trimmed with white mull, and fur- 


s | nished with some relief of black velvet. Some exceedingly 


but another name for the severely | tasteful hats are woven of fancy grasses or made of leaves, 
classic, the English tailors are | twined together to form the entire hat. The large Tosca hat 
adapting English fashions of the | turned up at the back with scarfs of net, which are wound 
age when Anton Van Dyke | around the throat by the wearer, the brim projecting directly 
painted the portraits of members | out over the forehead, is made up in white Leghorn trimmed 
of the English court. The pointed | with wreaths of roses and creamy net, with lace and garlands 
collars of the reign of Charles I, | of corn-flowers or poppies, or with close little deux soux 
the full Puritan sleeve, are re- | bunches of violets, the penny bunch of the English flower 
produced on dresses of to-day. | dealer. More than ever, is this hat made up in solid black 
Tailors name this high collar, | by women who know how becoming the large black tulle hats 
which to be fashionably correct | are, the wreaths of sheer tulle giving peculiar softness to flesh 


must extend as high up as pos- | tints. 


sible, and fit snugly around the throat, a gorget, and pos- 
sibly it resembles more closely this old armorial collar than 
anything else. French women do not allow any white ruch- 
ing to show above this band except in the case of a dress 
which is white or on which the necessary trimmings are white. 
Then the collar forms a mere line between the flesh and the 
dress collar. In gowns trimmed with metals, a tiny edge of 
crépe-lisse, the color of the gown if possible, relieved by a 
touch of metal, is used as garniture at the throat. Chantilly 
and Marquise lace dresses, which are usually made up over 
black surah, show no relief of white at the throat. These 
dresses are made up of the extremely wide flouncing a yard 
and a half in width, which is draped over a skirt, bordered 
with a narrow flounce about ten inches wide, under the edge 
of which usually rests a full frill of pinked or pleated silk. 
The wide lace covers the silk basque, is gathered on the 


shoulder and pleated to a point at front. Frills of lace trim 
the back of the basque and border the sleeve. Point-esprit, 
a figured net, is used for entire gowns in black and in white. 
There are also many other figured nets for this purpose. 
These lace gowns are always made up on a surah, and rather 
profusely trimmed with moire or gros-grained ribbon with a 
satin edge. Plaid moire and fancy brocaded silks are some- 
times used in combination with lace in gowns for dressy wear. 


YACHTING GOWNS. 


White linen and a heavy whiie cotton, finished with a linen 
finish are both used for yachiing and for gowns for general 
country wear. These dresses are usually trimmed with 
blue dingaree, an old-fashioned goods imported from Eng- 
land for this purpose, but not yet sold in our shops. Bands of 
this navy blue fabric trim the kilted skirts, catch up the 
drapery, and this material forms the large sailor collar of the 
full blouse waist and the turned back cuffs at the full sleeve. 
In some dresses, rows of white linen braid are stitched on 
the navy blue bands, collar and cuffs. Tailors make jaunty 
little caps of silk and various materials to wear with yachting 
gowns. Exceedingly pretty dresses for children are made of 
white linen or heavy cotton in sailor shape, with a band of 
blue dingaree around the kilt, wide sailor collar and cuffs of 
blue, embroidered on the corner, perhaps, with anchors, stars, 
or some emblem of the sea. These sailor gowns are also 
made for children in piqué, figured with large navy blue dots 
and make stylish, serviceable dresses for girls of eight or ten. 


GARDEN HATS. 


Under this general name are embraced a large variety of 
hats for general country wear which would be too pronounced 
for city streets, but are a charming accompaniment of dainty 


PARASOLS AND FANS. 


Watered silks, changeable taffetas and plaid and striped 
silks are used for parasols this season. A great many dainty 
parasols of embroidered white muslin are shirred on a silk 
foundation for dressy wear. Trimmings of ribbon form fringe 
on handsome parasols, and the dressy ones are edged with 
lace, but there is a preference on the promenade for a parasol 
with a plaid edge, and refined women very often pass by the 
more showy parasol displayed in fashionable shops to select 
one of plain color with a heavy corded faille-Francaise silk, 
simply bordered with a white selvage. 

All parasols have rather longer sticks this season and the 

handles are very elaborate. Many of them are so large as to 
be cumbersome ina small hand. But for those who do not 
like a pronounced style, there are dainty, delicate handles of 
natural wood, twisted into large rings, bows, or any design 
the grower fancies. The business of growing parasol handles 
is quite a remunerative industry. The twigs or branches of 
vines are tied while they are very young into eccentric shapes, 
seen in the handles called natural wood, As the tree or vine 
grows and enlarges, the eccentric shapes are produced, the 
handles are cut and sent to the manufacturer to be cleaned 
and polished for use. There is a fancy for points in coming 
parasols. One style has triangles of two different materials 
laid one above the other. Another is bordered with frills of 
lace, while the center is in the form of astar. Black parasols 
are worn with many of the summer toilets, especially on 
dressy occasions. Black satin parasols are edged with several 
frills of chantilly lace; black moire parasols with several 
frills of lace and loops of narrow moire ribbon. 
The newest fans for general wear are Japanese, and are ex- 
tremely large, measuring fully fourteen inches in length, 
having extra wide folds. These fans are of oxidized silver 
and dull gold, penciled in black, with irregular designs of 
Japanese chrysanthemums, dragon flies, palms, or some other 
design from Japan. Little fans scarcely nine inches in length, 
which may be extended to form a wavy edge in use, are shown 
in various fancy designs. Silk fans are much less used for 
church, or for general occasions than formerly. The silk and 
the lace fan are reserved for the opera or stately dress occa- 
sions. Ladies have learned how picturesque and yet how in- 
expensive the Japanese fan is and they adopt it with all their 
costumes wherever it is practicable. , 


—Helena Rowe. 


I would not waste my spring of youth 

In idle dalliance; I would plant rich seeds 
To blossom in my manhood and bear fruit 
When I am old.—Aill/house. 
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HOUSE MATTERS. 


MADE MENTION OF MISCELLANEOUSLY. 

IL. 

E are never too old to learn, but 
would you think it needful for a 
woman, endowed with medium 
common sense and _ babies 
enough of her own to give hera 
' lively and lengthened experience 
with poultices, a host of them, 
flaxseed and mustard, cayenne 
and onion, “rye’n ’njin” and 
goose oil and bran, to live nearly 
forty years before learning how 
to decently poultice a little 
baby’s back? After all these 
years of spreading salvy, pep- 
| pery, greasy conglomerations 
and testing their heat on chin 
and cheek and wrist and tongue, 
before clapping them over the chest and lungs of squirming, 
croupy, congested little folks, to be so stupidly ignorant of 
the degree of heat a tender little back can endure, as to 
cruelly blister it—a neighbor’s child—from neck to diaper 
with an over heated flaxseed meal and onion poultice ? 

Yes, I did it. I poulticed that dear little baby’s back just 
as I would its chest. The poultices were no thicker, no 
warmer. To your and my weather and time toughened chin 
and cheek and scalding-tea parboiled tongue, those poultices 
would have seemed almost cool, but a baby’s skin is more 
tender than a rose leaf, and lying so long in the thick, warm 
pudding, out of which the poor little thing could not wriggle 
her escape, burned, or rather dissolved, the flim of a skin, and 
a big, wicked blister was the result. 

“Of course,” the doctor said, when interviewed in regard 
to cold cream and mutton tallow dressings, “every mother 
knows that a poultice for baby’s back must be several degrees 
cooler than for the chest or limbs.” 

But one mother had to learn the fact at the expense of a 
peeled baby. 


The green stripe in my new rag carpet is fading, or wear- 
ing, to show a tinge of yellow. If I again have occasion to 
color cotton rug rags green, I shall first dye them blue, then 
dip them into the yellow bath, the reverse of which I did do, 
consequently my carpet is disfigured by the green stripe in it 
wearing yellow and not blue. 


“It’s working on dark colored goods by lamp light that is 
spoiling my eyes,” you and I have said, poking our head a 
little further under the lamp shade, trying to squint tooth- 
whittled ends of black thread through needle eyes that sud- 
denly seem to become blanks. 

“I killed my eyes sewing evenings on heavy, dark cloth 
for men’s wear,” an old tailoress recently said to me, wiping 
tears from her sightless, cataract-flimmed eyes. 

But sew we must, we home-keepers and care-takers of grow- 
ing, active children; sew by sunlight and sew by lamplight, 
mend and make for our dear ones and those not so dear, till 
sight blurrs and fades. But in the average family, with its 
mixed sewing, by forethought, she who sets the stitches can 
so plan and sort her needle work, that much of this sewing on 
dark colored goods by lamplight can be avoided. I have 
seen the seamstress of a home select from her heaped basket 
white work, under garments, print aprons, napery, etc., with 
which to occupy her busy hands through a sunny afternoon, 


a pile of dark socks or an old black vest or coat to mend with 
strained, aching eyes. 

I have learned to sort each week’s sewing work that I do, 
or intend doing, setting aside for evening work that requiring 
the least strain of eyesight, and that always means stitches 
on white goods and letter writing. I look over my mending 
and put the dark and light colored garments in two piles, one 
for afternoon and one for evening work. 

Sometimes jackets and panties and leggings are dropped 
into one’s lap or flung from the head of the stairs at some- 
body’s bedtime, that must be patched between sunset and 
sunrise, while their owner sleeps the sleep of a tired, romp- 
ing, racing little boy, or a big tear comes in a school coat or 
dress that must be mended before next morning’s school bell 
rings, but see that these stitches by lamplight on somber hued 
goods are exceptions, not the rule, in your home. 

—Clarissa Potter, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE ORADLE AT THE FOUNDLING ASYLUM, 


SIXTY-EIGHTH STREET AND THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


‘‘The building is a very fine one of cheerful red brick, and over the 
main entrance is the significant figure of St. Vincent de Paul, the great 
apostle of charity, holding tenderly in his arms a little abandoned one.” 
—New York Press. 


On this cradle of deftly wrought wicker, 
Of osiers so supple and brown, 

Hot tears have dropped thicker and thicker 
And come like a flood pouring down. 


In this ark in the river-bank rushes, 
Full many a first-born is lain 

With the anguish which cruelly crushes 
When the death angel numbers the slain. 


With bleeding hearts parting forever— 
Ah, the torturing, agonized moan !— 

More bitter than death thus to sever 
Our flesh and our blood from its own. 


Through the thoroughfares of the great city, 
Humanity’s multitude goes, 

A turbulent torrent whose ditty 
Swells harsh on our ears as it flows. 


Now crowding and surging and swelling 
Like the Nile with its banks overflown, 

Now with avalanche motion impelling 
As its tide o’er the city is thrown. 


O, harsh moaning sounds which awaken 
Keen echoes of sorrow and woe! 

God help the lone foundlings forsaken 
When the torrents their banks overflow. 


O thou who art charity’s giver, 
Apostle St. Vincent de Paul, 
Watching there by the side of the river, 
Adopt them and shelter them all. 
—Adelaide George Bennett. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OHEMISTRY OF THE LAUNDRY. 

The laundress will find it useful to “ paste this in her hat.” 
Thirty yards of cotton cloth may be bleached in fifteen min- 
utes by one large spoonful of sal soda and one pound of 
chloride of lime dissolved in soft water; after taking out the 
cloth rinse it in soft cold water so that it may not rot. 

The color of French linen may be preserved by a bath in 
a strong tea of common hay. Calicoes with pink or green 
colors will be brightened if vinegar is put in the rinsing 
water, while soda is used for purple and blue. If it is de- 
sired to set colors previous to washing, put a spoonful of 
ox gall to a gallon of water and soak the fabrics in the liquid. 
Colored napkins are put in lye before washing, to set the 
color. The color of black cloth is freshened if it is put in a 


and then, when evening fell, bring into the glare of her lamp, 


pail of water containing a teacupful of lye. 
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ART AND ARTIOLES WITHOUT ART. 
Our FamMILy PICTURES. 

E must all have pictures; we think a 
‘ bare wall looks monotonous, but is 
rélieved by a warm bit of landscape ; 
a cute idea in a picture amuses us; 
an historical engraving is instructive ; 
besides every one else has them 
so we must, and the more we get the 
more virtuous we feel. What style of 
pictures have we in our sitting room? 
We will not confess that ours are not 
as good as most people’s. A large 
oil chromo with wide gilt frame, a 
dull blue of a single shade makes a 
sky, piled with thick patches of yel- 
low clouds, mountains of a still deeper 
yellow occupy the background. In the foreground a city 
with its harbor dotted with small sail boats, topped by masts 
as high as the highest house, the dull red church is just one- 
half as high as the mountains, the groves of trees are mas- 
sive green solids, the houses are of a bright red, and an ox 
of the same shade is grazing upon a green and brown bank. 
We know that this is intended for a landscape, that the upper 
part represents a sky, but whoever saw a sky that looked like 
a thickly painted board? We do not suppose that the masts 
were intended to be as high as the houses, but they appear 
so. We have never seen an ox of that color or grass that 
looked like a yard or two of green oilcloth. In fact there is 
in the picture not one of the lights and shades, and colors 
that we see in Nature. What did we get it for then? Surely 
from our windows we can see more beauty every day. 

We Americans think it well to have an engraving of the 
Declaration of Independence. It’s a good example for our 
children—such a cheap example too! What inspiration a 
child would get from blurred faces, awkward positions, and 
features with little expression and less intelligence. George 
Washington himself would rather be forgotten than remem- 
bered in such a way. 

If we see real strawberries our first thought is “ Let’s eat 
them” but that is the last thing we think of when we look at 
our fruit piece ; we cannot imagine how these smooth seedless 
balls would taste ; we think of downy peaches but see glazed 
ones; of delicious, mellow pears, but see only pear shaped 
blocks of wood. What is the good of having such pictures? 
Flower pieces and fruit pieces are not easy things to buy, 
and unless we feel quite sure of our taste and judgment, we 
had better select some other newspaper with some other 
prize chromo. “Wide Awake ” and “ Fast Asleep”’ of course 
we have. Every one likes to see a child asleep, and still 
more to see her waken suddenly, so that the idea is artistic, 
but who ever saw a child with yellow brown complexion, 
very blue eyes, carmine cheeks, and hair of a deep yellow 
ochre? It’s an imposition upon childhood to hang up such 
a picture! The pretty idea is not enough to answer for such 
execution. 

We have framed a Madonna which we cut out of a maga- 
zine. It was said to be one of Raphael’s grand pictures. 
‘Lhat was enough; we forgot to ask if it were a good copy, 
did not notice that the steel plates used in this engraving had 
been worn down so that although the outline was the same, 
all the delicate shading which gives life to the features had 
disappeared. 

We thought we had reached the height of our ambition 
when we got oil portraits of the family. You would know 
they were our relatives, but a picture may be execrable, and 
yet have the general outline and features of a face. Our 


brother never looked at us with such staring lifeless eyes; 
never put himself into such a stiff unnatural position. What 
we wanted was the life caught on the canvas, so that every 
time we looked it would seem about to speak. 

This is our collection of pictures: Are yours much better? 
We go into a house, look at the books and papers, and feel 
that we have some idea of the kind of people who live there. 
Would you presume to form much of an idea of the refine- 
ment and taste of a family from the pictures on their walls? 
We pick up one book after another, a good history of the 
United States, perhaps one of England, a biography of 
Franklin, bound copies of Harper’s and Atlantic, Dickens 
and a few stories for the children. That our pictures are not 
as good in quality as our books is obvious, neither do we 
enjoy them as we do our books. We talk about our books, 
politics and religion, even discuss the merits of our easy 
chair, but we utterly ignore our pictures. The reason why 
we ignore good pictures is evident. We have no large 
public and private collections to look at every day, as can 
be found in the old cities of Europe; we leave out of our 
public schools the branches of study that would teach us 
how to enjoy and appreciate real pictures. The never end- 
ing advice is, “ Study your arithmetic and geography, some- 
thing practical.” Arithmetic helps us to make money, art 
to enjoy it; geography teaches us where to travel, art 
how to make travel delightful. But most of all, although 
we put almost any kind of likenesses into our houses, how 
sensitive we are to comments about them, and so, criticism, 
the best instructor of all, is omitted. If you but examine our 
pictures without saying anything, we immediately suspect 
that you are pluming yourself upon having a finer taste than 
we ; it is an implied insult to question our taste; criticise our 
cow and you criticise us. We buy a horse; we look him over, 
compare him with neighbor Jones’ and find that in all essen- 
tial qualities he is superior; of course we think he is a fast 
trotter. We have never tried his speed, for whenever we 
felt like it, he didn’t. If some one suggests that although he 
steps high, he travels easily on both sides of the road at once, 
we never forgive him. How indignant we are if any one 
comes in and exclaims “ You ought to have more pure air!” 
we feel like saying: “ We have no trouble breathing it, if you 
do perhaps you’d better step outdoors.” We may tell our 
children a dozen times a day that they will be a disgrace to 
the family if they don’t study harder, but let any one calmly 
remark that Charlie is not studious and the family pride is 
up in arms ina minute. So what would happen if any one 
should venture to criticise our pictures? We tremble to 
think of it. Imagine even an ordinary art knowledge being 
brought to bear upon our last prize chromo. We will not sub- 
mit to be improved in any one of these three effective ways. 
But how do we buy these pictures? When moving or house 
cleaning time comes we see the need of more pictures; 
carpets, furniture, and table linen are selected with care. 
Time, thought and talk are brought to bear upon the pur- 
chase. Forgetting that pictures ought to receive more atten- 
tion than furniture, we buy them carelessly; our momen- 
tary fancy must be pleased and the picture must not be 
too expensive. That the idea should be so good, so accu- 
rately and truthfully shown that it shall grow upon us, how 
absurd! The agent of the Bible Looking Glass calls; the 
truths of the Bible brought out in pictures! The idea isa 
good one, but let us see how they are brought out. The 
agent’s opening speech is “Even profane men buy it for its 
unique, eccentric pictures, it’s cheaper to haye your pictures 
bound than framed, besides you get an elegant chromo.” In 
the one called “Salvation by Faith” notice the rough waters 
with no shading, the modern looking house, with the man 


standing near by on the bank; we know that he must be 
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meant for Christ by that queer arrangement on his head, 
probably intended for the “Crown of Glory.” He is hauling 
a man out of the water with a rope—pretty substantial faith! 

In the course of a few days the door-bell rings again and in 
walks the ever present agent with “Beatrice Cenci.” We 
have all seen this, but how many of us stop to notice that 
although a copy of Guido’s picture, it is a miserable thing, 
that the marvelous expression of deepest sadness which made 
the original famous is not in this picture. And so in our 
house cleanings and movings, gaudy fruit pieces and flower 
pieces, blurred “ Voyages of Life,” horrible “Crucifixions,” 
poorly drawn dog pieces and cat pieces cover our walls. 
We keep on buying such pictures. When we get rich, with 
the mistaken notion that an oil painting is the highest round 
in a ladder of pictures, we pay $100 or more for a large one. 
But there are just as many poor oil paintings as poor 
chromos. In no way have we fitted ourselves to judge of 
their good points, and their weak points, and naturally we 
put our painting in a gilt frame a foot wide; what a refining 
influence it must have! 

The two excuses for buying such pictures are that we could 
afford no better, and that as time passed on we expected to 
improve their quality. The “can afford no better” argu- 
ment is worthless for we can get good pictures for the money 
that we pay for our poor ones, only we must be convinced 
that it is a good thing to have a good picture, and in some 
way we must learn what a good picture is. If we look into 
our homes we shall find that we have not improved their 
quality as we expected. 

Our last pictures are more expensive, perhaps, but they are 
not more artistic than our cheap chromos. These prize 
chromos sent out year after year by thousands have injured 
us; and they have helped to keep good pictures out of the 
market. We seldom look at our pictures, less often think of 
them, and almost never speak of them with the object of 


self improvement. 
—Belle Fargher Meyer. 
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THE OHILDREN HAVE GROWN AWAY. 


My little children have grown away, 
Grown away from the land of play, 
Grown to be men and women tall, 

With passions and loves and hates and all 
That comes to us when we grow away 
From childish play. 


My little children that were so dear, 

How can I help but wish them here 

With arms round my neck in the old loving way 

I have not known for many a day, 

Not since home was my kingdom, precious and sweet, 
Filled with the music of pattering feet. 


Those feet that led them away from me 
Into the world and over the sea, 

Leaving me here in my lonely room 

That even in sunshine seems full of gloom, 
And so very lonely I needs must cry 

For the days gone by. . 


I thought I should be the first to go, 

And I cannot but wish it might have been so, 

But the Father of love, who dwells in the light, 
Took some of my babies out of my sight,— 
Took them away to his home of rest, 

And I know, though I cannot tell why, ’twas best. 


So I’m trusting our Lord, and can clearly see 
That in that dear land our home shall be, 
And though the children have gone away 
We shall meet again, oh blessed day, 

When He will call—to heaven we come 


And find once more our happy home. 
—John A. Clark. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ANOTHER SIDE OF THE “HELP” QUESTION. 
A CALIFORNIA EXPERIENCE. 
RS. WILLIAMS was tired, worn out 
and discouraged ; Molly was tired and 
cross; Mr. Williams was mad; Henry 
was plainly and unmistakably dis- 
gusted, and Ethel was tired and tear- 
ful, which was, perhaps, the worst of 
all; and it was all on account of the 
servant girl, or I should say, more 
correctly speaking — the lack of a 
servant girl, for Bridget had de- 
parted leaving behind her in good 
== = vigorous Irish, her opinion of the 
Williams family. Three dreary weeks had followed upon the 
servant’s departure, weeks during which Mrs. Williams and 
Ethel had done all the work; under protest it must be ad- 
mitted, but still it had been thoroughly well done, and yet they 
were as undecided what to do next as on the first day they had 
been left alone. Good competent help was not hard to get in 
Oakland, provided one paid high wages, but the Williams's 
could not afford, nor was their family large enough to make it 
seem right that they should give more than fifteen or sixteen 
dollars a month to a servant whose only work was in the kitchen 
and dining-rooms, for all the washing was done out of the 
house, and Mrs. Williams and Ethel attended to the bed rooms. 
The free and independent spirit which had characterized 
them at the outset when Bridget first left, was being slowly, 
but surely crushed under the inevitable dish-washing, table 
setting, unending routine of kitchen work ; and on this memor- 
able evening the family was ready for peace; by fair means 
if possible, but under any circumstances peace. ‘They were 
sitting around the parlor fire gloomily discussing ways and 
means, how they could best intimate to some of Bridget’s 
lady-friend kitchen girls that they were willing to be forgiven 
and worked for once again, when the bell rang, and young 
Mrs. Eldridge appeared upon the scene, fresh and smiling. 
“Well, you poor people,” said she after greeting them all, 

“T have had an idea this afternoon, and came over to give 
you the benefit of it, though my husband said when I told 
him, that I ought to think twice before I gave away what I 
so rarely possessed, but I came to see why you donot send 
to the Japanese Mission and get a good school-boy to do 
your kitchen work for you?” “Geta what?” asked all the 
Williams’s in a breath; and hope once more began to shine 
in the eyes of the wife and mother. “Now listen to me,” 
said Mrs. Eldridge, seating herself comfortably in a rocking 
chair. “I'll tell you all I know about this thing, and who 
knows but through it you may soon be out of your valley of 
humiliation and slough of despond. Of, course you have 
never for one moment tried the Chinese—I know you don’t 
like them and won’t have them about, though what in the 
world [ should do without my Ling I don’t know, but that is 
neither here nor there; I know you cannot get a Chinaman, 
good, bad or indifferent for less than twenty dollars a month, 
so that subject is ended.” “They’re so impertinent” mur- 
mured Mrs. Williams, but the interruption was unheeded. 
“ Now, it seems the Japanese send out dozens and dozens of 
boys constantly to California to be educated, some of these 
boys are of very high aristocratic families, as well as from 
poorer homes, but they all come for the one purpose—a good 
education; and as they seem to have no false pride, they are 
willing to go into any one’s home while they are learning and 
work. Thus their time out of school hours not only brings 
them in a little income, but they get their rooms and board, 
learn how the American’s live, to say nothing of the help 


they obtain in learning to speak English. 
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Some of the richer boys rent rooms and never do any out- 
side work, but the majority of them all do housework before 
and after school hours while going through the grammar 
grades for the smallest wages, as their principal object is to 
get time to study, and a place to study in. Mrs. Reed, who 
told me this, has the second son of a viscount, or whatever 
the corresponding Japanese rank is—in her kitchen, and he 
is politeness itself. He wears a gold watch and chain, gold 
sleeve buttons and studs, in fact, dresses better than her own 
son ; has his initials worked on his underclothes, and stamped 
on his valise, and owned such a beautiful silk umbrella; she 
used to say she was always tempted to borrow it when she 
went out, and in every way he is altogether gorgeous, but 
nevertheless makes a splendid kitchen and table boy, and 
now that they have grown used to ordering royalty about, 
they find him very satisfactory. Mrs. Reed says if you wish 
it she will speak to Tomi, and he can bring you a friend prob- 
ably in a day or two.” “ What wages are these paragons 
prevailed upon to accept?” asked Mr. Williams, as Mrs. 
Eldridge paused a moment to take breath. “For the school 
boys who know very little beyond dish-washing and waiting 
on the door and, in a fashion, on the table, a dollar ora 
dollar and a half a week is given, but as they advance further 
in the knowledge of cooking, their wages are correspondingly 
better. Mrs. Reed’s servant gets the breakfast, washes the 
dishes and goes to school comes home at noon, sets and 
clears the table, leaves before one, and returns at half past 
three ; then works about the house until time to cook the 
dinner. Gives her all his time Saturdays, and as long as 
she needs him on Sundays, and all for two dollars and 
a half a week; so you see they are useful as well as 
ornamental.” 

That was the beginning of the new era, and when Mrs. 
Eldridge left, she took with her an urgent appeal from 
Mrs. Williams, to Tomi, the Japanese boy, to send her his 
friend as soon as possible. About half past four the next 
day the new boy arrived, accompanied by Tomi who in- 
troduced him. As Mrs. Williams opened her front door 
they both bowed low, and stood respectfully before her, two 
slim, short, dark, young fellows, well and quietly dressed, 
and thoroughly self possessed. Tomi began the conversation 
being watched by his friend with deep admiration the while. 
“Madam, how do you do? Mrs. Reed send me, I Tomi, she 
say you want school-boy, this my friend, my very good friend, 
I like you try him.” ‘“ What can he do?” asked Mrs. Wil. 
liams, the question was followed by a brief colloquy in 
Japanese, whereupon the interpreter answered, smilingly,— 
“He can wash dishes, he can cook a little, set table, he say 
he hope you try him, he very clean boy.” “What wages 
does he want?” She again questioned, and Tomi replied 
“one dollar a half a week.” ‘To the question “when can he 
come?” the unexpected and satisfactory reply “to-night,” 
came promptly, and with a “thank you Madam,” and a low 
bow from both of the boys, they departed leaving Mrs. 

Williams to return to her family and report progress, scarcely 

believing she had a servant engaged. About seven o’clock 

as the family were finishing dinner the new boy arrived bag 
and baggage, and was shown into his room, from which he 
almost immediately issued with a white apron on, and ready 
for work. Hespoke very little English and watched every 
person and thing with absorbing interest. On being asked 
his name, he replied “ Arata,” and gravely spelled it once or 
twice, repeating it at the end, slowly, as though to guard 
against any false pronunciation. He cleared the table deftly 
and washed the dishes quickly and neatly, only asking to be 
shown where the things belonged. 

After all was done, he inquired at what time the fire was 


with his books. Several days passed during which he did his 
work easily and well, being quick to learn and very willing. 
He asked the name of everything he saw, and pronounced it 
afterward, learning as Ethel said, according to the true 
Meistershafft system. On the morning of the sixth day 
however, as Mr. Williams entered the dining-room he heard 
a groan, the sound coming from Arata’s room, and going to 
the boy’s door he was confronted by the pale, sleepless suf- 
fering fellow, his face swollen with toothache, and his whole 
expression one of misery. ‘“What’s up Arata?” Mr. Wil- 
liams asked kindly, and Arata handed him a note, and re- 
plied “I pray you forgive me, I gonow,” and stood anxiously 
waiting a reply. Mr. Williams opened the letter, and after 
one astonished look gave the boy a consenting nod, speech 
being denied him for the moment, and then he hurried up 
stairs to place the document before his wife. 

It read: 

“ Dear Madam, 

My teeth is a very hurt, therefore I pray 
you cessation from work that I go to the dentist which prescribes 
from the sick. Arata.” 

“Poor boy,” said Mrs. Williams, laughing, “I hope his 
teeth will get a very better, but in the meantime what are we 
todo?” “Qh, he’ll come back all right,” replied her hus- 
band “for he has left his traps here ;” and sure enough, two 
days later he turned up serene and smiling in the afternoon, 
dashed into his room and soon came out with another note 
which he handed to Mrs. Williams, and which was read and 
preserved amongst the family curios for weeks, and enjoyed 
by all. “ Dear Madam, I cannot too exhaust at language 
for your great kindness, but I now is a little better. Pleas 
take moneys for two days from week moneys. Arata.” 

The household wheels now seemed to roll smoothly for 
some little time. The Japanese boy acquainted with the 
routine did his work regularly and well and peace descended 
upon the household, when one night after dinner he came 
into the sitting-room and after several ineffectual attempts 
to unburden his mind, he delivered himself of the following: 
“Oh Madam, I very sorry for you, I go now, I cannot stay, 
I very sorry for you,” and for no apparent reason, and with- 
out further notice, go he did, but returned the next day with 
a friend whom he went through the form of introducing. 
The new boy gave his name as Sartu and electrified the 
family by calling himself Prince Sartu. If rank were always 
distinguishable by courtesy then indeed his title may have 
truly been his, for a more gracious, affable and thoroughly 
polite prince never stepped than this same Sartu, but at the 
end of forty-eight hours he was needed by the Japanese 
consul, or so he said,—and the family mourned his loss. 
“He said he knew how to make sponge cake,” mourned 
Molly, “and we did not have time to let him, t’would have 
been such fun to have eaten cake made by a prince,” but 
Harry, who was more or less of a dyspeptic argued that the 
fun might not have been for the cake-consumer. A regular 
procession of school-boys followed Sartu’s departure ; some 
good, some bad, many indifferent, and all addicted more or 
less to letter writing in its most violent form, so that many 
were the laughs enjoyed by the family over the notes sent 
upon every possible occasion. Okayama was the boy who 
wrote a note to the baker, when told to return him some stale 
bread. The opportunity was too good aone to lose, and the 
bewildered baker received the following epistle which he 
called upon Mrs. Williams to interpret. 


“ Dear Baker, 
There are breads in the safe, but it is too 


hard, pleas change for fresh bread. 


Mrs. Williams’ Japanese Boy.” 


to be made in the morning and shut himself into his room 


By the time Mrs. Williams had had six or more school- 
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boys she determined that, as definite settled help they were 
not to be depended upon. Above every other desire, was 
their wish to learn, and whenever they could get a position 
with the least work to do, most time for study and the fewest 
interruptions, and the greatest help from the family in a 
conversational way, there they would remain. As soon as 
one boy became at all indifferent to a place -he would ex- 
change situations with a friend, leaving without warning in 
the majority of cases, or merely saying “he would bring his 
friend,” and one had nothing to do but submit. Perfectly 
independent, and usually paid by the week; if the full time 
was not up, the new boy worked off the remaining number 
of days, and received the money, which he no doubt divided 
with his companion. Altogether the Japanese school-boy 
was not so much of asuccess considered in the light of a 
servant, as when one looked upon him as a literary curiosity ; 
then, indeed, he was unrivalled. 

Furi, when he came was full of ambition, curiosity and 
small talk. Coming from a family in which there had been 
several young girls, who taught, and made much of him; his 
head was quite turned with the sense of his own importance. 
He had a way, as Henry expressed it, of “fishing for compli- 
ments,” that nearly drove the family mad. After doing a 
thing, and particularly if he knew it had been well done, he 
would say, with the most pleadingly interrogative tone in his 
voice, ‘‘ I pray you excuse me, I fear not very good?” when 
of course he would have to be reassured, and would retire 
covered with conscious pride, while Henry longed to kick 
him. During the time he was with them Mrs. Williams came 
down with an old time attack of neuralgia, and for a few days 
knew little and cared less about what was going on around 
her. On her first convalescent day, Furi smilingly carried 
her luncheon tray up stairs and insinuated himself into her 
room, prepared as usual to captivate. 

“Oh, Madam,” he began, “I very sorry for you, I pray 
you be very careful?” “Yes,” languidly replied the invalid, 
“T am careful Furi.” Furi beamed, and with a little indraw- 
ing of his breath, which, always preceded a particularly 
brilliant flight into English conversation, began again,—‘“ I 
very sorry for you, I think you get book, you read, you be 
very better. You know Robinson Cruso? he very good book, 
you read Robinson Cruso, you feel very better, I give you 
Robinson Cruso,” and fairly glowing with success he turned 
to go for the book, when the quite tired voice stopped him. 
“Thank you, Furi, but I am not quite strong enough yet to 
read” and the tray being returned to him, he blushed him- 
self out of the room. That evening as Ethel hurried into the 
kitchen in search of mustard for Mrs. Williams, whose neu- 
ralgia had returned, despite the novel prescription, she was 
met in the doorway by Furi; “ Oh, Miss Ethel,” he began, 
“what are you opinions of free trade and protections?” 
“Haven't any,” she briefly replied and fled, feeling that the 
education of the Japanese mind was just a step beyond her. 

Some days later Furi presented the following note : 

“ My dear Madam, 
I wish I go to the city this afternoon, for 
I must get some cloths, and attend to the Consulate of Japan, 
and I have some many business. I shall come back about eaght 
o’clock, and then I will wash dishes tomorrow morning. 
Your faithful boy Furi.” 

“T mistrust his return,” said Henry dubiously on reading 
the note, “a trip to the city, or an imperative (?) summons 
from the Japanese Consul, as a rule results in—empty is our 
kitchen, servants gone! Still, who cares, we cannot possibly 
have any worse ones than we have already had and, perhaps, 

our next one may not have such a voracious appetite for 
compliments. I used to get so tired, he remarked plaintively, 


of hearing first Ethel, and then Mollie say—“ you read very 


good, you wash dishes very good, you set table very good, 
I think you very good boy.” The following day a new boy 
appeared with a letter of introduction from Furi. He had 
sent “ his very good friend,” being as usual, permanently de- 
tained by his many business, or the Consulate of Japan. 

The new boy was taken on probation, as had all the others 
before him. There was nothing remarkable about him or 
different from the others unless it might have been his gait. 


_He never walked. He fairly flew. He set the table, and 


waited upon it on a tight run, he would tear to the door when 
the bell rang, admit a guest, dash up stairs and precipitate 
himself down again ina second. Always breathless, he ab- 
sorbed knowledge on the fly, and usually kept an open 
book ona table near by, where he could catch a word or 
sentence, rule or exception in his rapid flights from one part 
of the kitchen to another. This did all very well as long as 
his work went on and was not allowed to suffer, but when 
one day came in which he had tried to combine mathematics 
and dish washing, history and window cleaning, and at noon 
potato-mashing with English grammar, the family felt as if 
in justice to the language, but one thing should be done at a 
time. Ethel entered the kitchen at twelve to order luncheon 
served, and lo! there stood Obi, by the stove, spoon in one 
hand, grammer in the other, repeating the articles in a 
dreamy monotone, and rhythmically beating the potatoes in 
time. This language lesson a /a pomme de terre was 
doomed to an abrupt termination. On Ethel’s entrance into 
the room, Obi raised his eyes and voice inquiringly, “‘ Miss 
Ethel, how many articles are there in the English language ?” 
“1,475,” promptly responded she, “ and you'll never learn 
them, never! Evidently the shock caused by the sudden 
knowledge worked upon his nervous system, for some hours 
later a crash was heard in the kitchen, and the silence follow- 
ing upon it, was spent by him in letter writing, to this effect. 
“ Dear Madam, 

I now made mistake, broke plates, pleas for- 

give and when I get moneys | get plates.” 


He did not get the plates, but some time after got his dis- 
missal for haughtily writing to inquire, when asked to do 
some extra service : 


“ Dear Madam, 
Whereas please notify what are extra work, 
for I cannot that I do extra works.” 


“T’m tired of this,” said Mr. Williams that night, “the 
mental strain upon me of seeing new faces every few days, and 
trying to remember which name belongs to which, is un- 
fitting one for business, to say nothing of the exhaustion 
following upon the literature I have read during the last few 
months. Either let us get servants to work, or start a pre- 
paratory school for hired help consumed with a thirst for 
knowledge, but do not let us try any longer, to get work ont of 
and learning z#¢e, one and the same person at the same time, 
it cannot be done.” “Amen,” said Henry, and so said they 
all ofthem. English kitchen ladies, colored girls, brought 
from the South to California, and the Japanese school-boys, 
may all be the long-looked for “servants of the future,” but 
it is a future that is still far off, and the time is not yet, and 
to all housekeepers, who are confronted with the vexed 
“help” question, I say in Arata’s words, dear ladies, “ I very 
sorry for you! ” 

—Maud Wyman. 


“T Love my books! they are companions dear, 

Sterling in worth, in friendship most sincere ; 

Here talk I with the wise in ages gone, 

And with the nobly gifted of our own; 

If love, joy, laughter, sorrow, please the mind, 

Love, joy, grief, laughter, in my bool’s I find.” —Francis Bennock. 
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OUR BABIES AND THEIR MOTHERS. 


CLAIMS OF THE ONE AND DUTIES OF THE OTHER. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BoTTLe PROBLEM. 
RINGING Baby up by hand is considered 
a difficult task, but the young mother 
who finds herself confronted with this 
misfortune need not be disheartened. 
With proper care and an even start the 
“bottle ” baby has as good a chance as 
his nature fed brother ; and while nothing 
can equal mother’s milk, where it is just 
right and the mother shielded from ad- 
verse circumstances, there is very much 
to be said in favor of the bottle. The 
greatest element of danger in artificial 
feeding is the lack of exactness in preparing the food, making 
its quality uncertain, and the absence of care in keeping the 
bottles scrupulously clean. When you add the other item 
of allowing the nurse or neighbor’s child to take care of the 
baby by the hour, feeding it whenever it can be induced to 
take food, you have the trinity that compass the bottle-baby 
with dangers round. 

It is a notorious fact that a large proportion of mothers 
who find themselves unable to nurse their children seem to 
think themselves justified in shirking, more than usual the 
attention which is the child’s due. 

For the first two or three days an infant does not needa 
large amount of food. One teaspoonful of sweet cream to 
four teaspoonfuls of water, a trifle of sugar, will be about the 
right proportion in the majority of cases. If milk is used, 
make it one-fourth. This preparation is better than sage tea, 
cracker water, rice water, or any of the other villainous com- 
pounds nurses are so fond of giving. To many grown per- 
sons herb tea is nauseating, and I don’t know by what logic 
it is supposed to be palatable or nourishing to infants. 

As you value your own peace, don’t follow the theory that 
babies need no nourishment for forty-eight hours. While a 
few seem only to care for sleep, in which case feed only as 
a secondary matter, the majority of infants will protest 
strongly against the starvation plan, even for six hours, and 
will make the most shrieking, head-splitting appeal they are 
capable of producing. Unless the child drops to sleep im- 
mediately after being dressed, give it some of the before men- 
tioned food, which has been heated to just 98°. Give it 
slowly and, as a rule, not more than two tablespoonfuls—often 
much less. The child’s circulation is thereby stimulated, the 
introduction of food aids the action of the bowels; baby is 
comfortable, warm and sleepy. Lay it away, and often three 
or more hours will pass before aught is heard from the little 
stranger. Many a child is made fretful by too much or 
wrongly bestowed care during the first week. Touch not, 
handle not, so long as quiet and good natured, should be 
maxims in every nursery for at least the first six months, when 
the infant life is trying to adjust itself to its surroundings. 

When choosing the cow to furnish baby’s milk, don’t 
choose one known as an extra butter-maker; the milk is too 
rich in oil. This fault is inherent in the milk of nearly all the 
fine breed cows,—Jerseys, etc. By preference get a good 
“mooley,” with no airs about her, and pedigree only on one 
side worth mentioning ; not famed for butter, but for luscious 
milk. Choose one not over three years old if possible, and 
new milch or nearly so. Having obtained the cow care for 
her. Give her the sweetest of hay or grass, plenty of pure 
water, and for mess only sweet skim milk and meal or bran. 


etables. Keep her in a clean, comfortable, airy barn in the 
winter and, my word for it, if you have trouble with the milk 
it won’t be mooley’s fault, but the nurse’s or baby’s. 

It is hard to lay down rules as to the proportions and fre- 
quency of feeding since to some extent each child is a law to 
itself, some thriving on undiluted milk after three months old ; 
others unable to take stronger than two-thirds milk when a 
year old; others still not able to digest cow’s milk in any 
form or proportion. However, the following proportions will 
serve as a basis, to be varied to suit individual cases: 

After the first week, one-fourth milk. 

At the end of six weeks, one-third. 

Six months, one-half. 

At nine months, two-thirds. 

At one year, seven-eighths, or undiluted. 

These proportions are understood to be without the use of 
artificial foods. As to quantity of food during twenty-four 
hours, an oft quoted authority gives: 

For the first two days, four and one-half gills. 

At ten days, six gills. 

At one month, nine and three-fourths gills. 

It is, so far as my experience goes, much above the 
average, and I advise the addition of more milk, or if the 
child cannot digest a larger proportion of milk, the addition 
of some artificial food, rather than the giving of such a quan- 
tity of fluid, which taxes the kidneys severely and weakens 
the stomach, and in some cases has induced a watery diarrhea, 
which is checked only by giving such a quantity of food as 
will satisfy hunger without, as it were, flushing the alimentary 
canal. 

There are two ways of learning if the milk is undigested 
from any cause. First, the child is apt to vomit if troubled 
with indigestion, and to be greatly afflicted with flatulence. 
Observe the matter vomited; if it consists of fine, soft curds 
and brownish water, it is in the first stage of digestion and 
there’s nothing wrong unless the fluid part overbalances the 
curd. If added to this fact baby never seems satisfied, and 
the stools are very loose, add a larger proportion of milk. If, 
however, the food is ejected in hard, large curds, either the 
stomach is weak or the milk too strong. Coupled with this 
there is usually the passing of a greenish stool containing 
hard curds. A stool green at its passage, if persistent, is in- 
dicative of indigestion and colic and should receive attention. 
Cow’s milk stands first as the most available and the most 
universally adapted. This standby failing from any cause 
whatever to fill the bill, there comes a large list of artificial 
foods to be used either alone or as adjuncts to make up defi- 
ciencies. For those living in cities, condensed milk serves 
an admirable purpose. Condensed milk has the advantages 
of not being affected by weather, of possessing an even 
quality and of being transportable in bulk any distance, doing 
away with the danger of a change of milk if a summer journey 
is undertaken. It is, however, open to one serious fault, it is 
so sweet it is apt to sour on the child’s stomach and cause 
formation of gas. The directions on the can for simulating 
milk are so plain they do not need repeating here. It is in 
some cases too fattening. 

The bottle to be used needs much attention not only in 
being chosen but in caring for it. Get one that is smooth, 
without lettering, if possible, since when blown in the bottle 
they form a nice lodging place for tiny curds of milk. Two 
bottles can be made to do service but three will be found 
more convenient, especially in summer. If possible avoid 
the use of rubber tubing ; it takes no longer to nurse a child 
from the bottle than from the breast, and it is much better for 
a young infant to have the position and warmth that it gains 
from being held than to be laid in the cradle to nurse itself to 


See that she is not fed from the swill pail nor on rotten veg- 


sleep, often retaining the nipple in its mouth during the 
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entire nap. Use only black rubber. If you use a tube, ex- 
haust the air in it before giving the babe, as even that amount 
of air made induces hiccoughs, it being a superflous article. 

To cleanse the bottles, wash thoroughly in hot water, using 
shot or gravel if by any mishap sour milk has lodged in the 
crevices ; rinse with warm water containing a little soda; dry 
in the sun. In washing the rubber portions, avoid hot water 
as it spoils them; use warm soda water. Take the tube en- 
tirely apart ; use the brush for the purpose ; rinse thoroughly 
and lay in a dry, airy place. Don’t leave them soaking. 

The food for the day can be prepared in the morning and 
set in a cool, sweet place. When wanted, heat the portion 
needed to the proper temperature, testing with a thermom- 
eter (in winter, warm the bottle), introduce the tube, draw out 
the air, and give it to baby. If a portion is left, as there 
should be a few drops, pour out, rinse the bottle and tube 
and set away, uncorked ; it will be sweet next time. Don’t 
make a practice of heating twice as much as you need, leav- 
ing it in the bottle tightly corked and setting in a warm 
place, for next time such a dose is nauseating. If you 
don’t believe it, try it. 

The food for the night can be prepared in the evening. By 
preparing I mean mixed in the right proportions, so that all 
that is necessary is heating. If you have been careful, you 
will have two clean bottles. If baby nurses twice during the 
night, you will need both, and here comes in thé call for the 
third bottle in the morning, which should be cleaned the 
night before. Forethought and management will so arrange it 
that the care of the bottles will not be burdensome, the food 
will always be mixed in certain proportions, and the addition 
of a ten-cent thermometer will insure an even temperature. 

As a rule, don’t feed oftener than every two hours if the 
child is well; twice between the hours of 6 P. M. and 5 A. M., 
up to three or four months; once after that. But see to it that 
the child takes enough, not just a few swallows and drops to 
sleep, then it will wake oftener. 

—Amelia A. Whitfield, M. D. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MY FATHER’S OHINA OUP. 


For many years that birthday gift— 
My father’s china cup— 
Beside his good right hand has stayed 
To hold the coffee mother made, 
Although the saucer, I’m afraid, 
Was early broken up. 


The roses on its surface smooth, 

That wreathed it round abcut, 
Have lost the radiant bloom they wore 
The day we took it from the store; 
It’s handle’s gone, its beauty’s o’er, 

It never will wear out. 


And there’s a scar that came the day 
The table-leaf fell down. 
And here are notches seem to say 
That Nell was late to school that day, 
Or Neddie pulled the cloth away 
And struck his curly crown. 


It such a charmed existence bears, 
No usage will destroy. 

And since ’tis father’s, I could not 

Annihilate it on the spot. 

Tis plain I must invent a plot 
Old china to employ. 


For worst of all, no later gift 
Induces him to spare it. 
Some day his favorite dish I’ll make, 
Shed one fond tear for memory’s sake, 
And then that china cup I’ll take, 
And hide it in the garret. 
—Marienne Heaton. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
EVERY-DAY DESSERTS—PART III. 


AND DESSERTS FOR EverY Day. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1. 
Berry Rolls. 

Roll biscuit dough thin, cut in small squares and spread with 
berries and roll up and place inapan. Pour over one cupful 
of sugar, one-half of a cupful of butter, rubbed together, one cup- 
ful of boiling water beaten in till cool. Bake. Sauce No. 9. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 2. 
Banana Blanc Mange. 

One quart of boiling milk, four tablespoonfuls each of smooth 
corn-starch and sugar, boil together until thick; when cool, add 
one teaspoonful of vanilla and stir in three sliced bananas and 
mould. Sauce 10. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 3. 
Orange Deep Pie. 


Bake in deep pastry mixture, one-half of a pound, each, of sugar 
and butter creamed together. Add the juice of two oranges, the 
grated rind of one and five eggs beaten stiff. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 4. 
Mrs. R's Pudding (nice). 

One-half of a cupful of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, one egg beaten stiff, one cupful of milk, one pint of flour, 
and three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Put one-half of the 
dough in a pudding dish, cover with blackberries and add the rest 
of the dough. Bake. Sauce 8. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 5. 
Chocolate Cream Custards. 

Melt, in a dish set over a kettle of boiling water, one-fourth of a 
cake of chocolate, and add to a boiled custard, of one quart of 
milk, the yolks of five eggs, six tablespoonfuls of sugar and two 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch. Bake in cups and make meringue 
of the whites of three eggs and one-half of a cupful of sugar. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 
White Pudding (very good). 

Mix together one and one-half cupfuls of powdered sugar (sifted 
six times), and one eupful of milk with one-half of a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved. Add one pint of flour (sifted six times), one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, five tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
the whites of three eggs beaten stiff and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Bake ina loaf. Sauce 4. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 
Gooseberry Pie. 

Bake in open shell of pastry, one large cupful of stewed goose- 
berries, sweetened to taste, and strew, after baking, with powdered 
sugar. 

Lemon Float. 

Boil together one quart of water, the juice of two lemons, one 
large cupful of sugar, and when it comes to a boil, add four table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch. Boil until thick, pour into a pudding 
dish. Make the meringue of the whites of three eggs, and brown. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 9. 
Jam Cream Tarts (very good). 

Roll piecrust for tarts, and bake in patty, pans. Half fill when 

brown with jam and when cold cover with whipped cream. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 10. 
Vanilla Ice Cream. 

Boil one quart of milk, add one tablespoonful of smooth arrow- 
root, one-half pound of sugar, and two eggs. Boil like custard. 
When cold, add one-half pint of cream, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of vanilla, and freeze. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 11. 
Black and White Pudding. 

Bake in a loaf, three-fourths of a cupful of butter, two cupfuls of 
sugar, one cupful of milk, the whites of four eggs beaten stiff: 
about three cupfuls of flour, one cupful of seeded raisins, three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Sauce 7. 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 12. 


Tea Jelly. 
Dissolve one-half of a box of gelatine, add one pint of boiling tea, 
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one cupful of sugar; stir together, and strain into moulds. Serve 
with whipped cream. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 13. 
Rubicon Pudding. 


Line the mould with sponge cake sliced and soaked in wine, and 
citron; pour in boiled custard made of one quart of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of smooth corn-starch, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
the yolks of four eggs boiled two minutes. Cover mould tightly 
and boil. Sauce 12. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 14. 
Peanut Cakes. 


Three-fourths of a cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, two 
eggs, three-fourths of a pint of flour, one-fourth of a cupful of corn- 
starch, one-half of a teaspoonful of baking powder, one-half of a 
teaspoonful extract of lemon, one-fourth of a cupful of chopped 
peanuts mixed with one-fourth of a cupful of sugar and sprinkled 
over the cakes when dropped into the patty pans. Sauce 4. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15. 
Banana Salad (delicious). 
Serve bananas and oranges in a dish, cut up in alternate layers, 
oranges sweetened a little. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 16. 
Almond Blanc Mange. 

Boil together one quart of milk, four tablespoonfuls, each, of 
corn-starch and sugar. When thick, stir into it thirty blanched 
and split almonds and mould. Sauce 1o. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 17. 
Blossom Pudding. 

Bake in two layers, one cupful of powdered sugar, one-half of a 
cupful of butter, one-half of a cupful of milk, the whites of three 
eggs beaten stiff, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one cupful 
of flour, one-half of a cupful of corn-starch. Put together with 
boiled icing, colored pink with very little confectioners’ red sugar. 


SATURDAY, AuGuUST 18. 
Delmonico Pudding. 

Boil together one quart of milk, two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch, five tablespoonfuls of sugar and two eggs. When cool, add 
one-half of a saltspoonful of salt, one cupful grated cocoanut, and 
bake until “set” and of a light brown. Eat cold covered with 
whipped cream. 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 19. 
Mrs. W’s Pudding (very fine). 

Soak one-half of a box of gelatine in one-half of a pint of water 
one hour. Add one pint of boiling water and one teacupful of 
sugar. Set on the back of the stove until the gelatine is dissolved. 
When partly cool, add the whites of three unbeaten eggs. When 
cold, add one teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat with an egg-beater three- 
quarters of an hour. Sauce 10. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 20. 
White ice Cream (very good). 

One-half of a box of Coxe’s gelatine soaked in one pint of milk 
one hour ; pour on it two quarts of boiling milk and leave till next 
day. Add, then, one pint of cream, sugar to taste and one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of vanilla. Stir hard while freezing. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 21. 
Sugar Biscuit. 

Sift together one and one-half pints of flour, one-half of a salt- 
spoonful of salt, one large cupful of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and rub in one tablespoonful of lard. Mix with 
two eggs and one-half pint of milk. Cut into biscuits and bake. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22. 
Candied Fruit. 

Boil small, sweet pears, or peaches (only one sort of fruit at a” 
time), peeled in one teacupful of water and one pound of sugar 
till tender. Stand in syrup two days, drain and sprinkle coffee 
sugar over each piece and dry in the sun, or a very slow oven. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 23. 
Union Pudding. 

Make as for June 18, and divide in three parts; stir in one-third 
of a cupful of grated cocoanutin one, one-third of a cupful of chopped 
almonds in another, and one tablespoonful of melted chocolate in 
the third. Mould in little cups, and serve three on one saucer 
covered with Sauce 10. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 24. 
Peach Pudding. 


Fill the pudding dish with alternate layers of crumbs, dotted 
with butter, and sliced and sweetened peaches, having crumbs on 
top. Pour over custard made of one pint of milk, the yolks of 
two eggs, and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Steam, and serve with 
Sauce 8. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 25. 
Countess’s Pudding. 

Cut one stale sponge cake in two, lengthwise. Pour over one 
glass of sherry, and cover with jelly made of one-half of a box of 
gelatine, one large cupful of sugar, one large cupful of boiling 
water, one glass of sherry, strained and cold. Serve with whipped 
cream. 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 26. 
Banana Mugly. 

Three-quaiters of a teacupful of rice, four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one and one-fourth pints of water boiled until rice is tender, 
with one stick of cinnamon, afterward removed. When cold, stir 
in two sliced bananas and serve at once ina glass dish filled up 
with Sauce 10. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 27. 
Plain Pudding. 

Bake in a loaf, two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one egg, one tablespoonful of butter, three-fourths ofa 
cupful of sugar, one-half of acupful of milk, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Sauce 5. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 28. 
Peach Pie. 

Bake in one crust, sliced, pared peaches covered with moistened 

sugar, and very little smooth flour. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29. 
Snow Blanc Mange. 

Soak one-half of a box of gelatine in water over night, add one 
pint of warm milk with two tablespoonfuls of sugar and one table- 
spoonful of white wine, dissolve and strain, and beat in the whites 
of two eggs stiff. Sauce 1o. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 30. 
Peaches and Custard. 

Double Sauce 1o, and serve, in separate glass dish, with sliced 
fruit, prepared just before dinner and covered with powdered 
sugar, as it is dispensed. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 31. 
Cherry Loaf. 

One cupful of butter, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, four 
eggs, one pint of flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one cup- 
ful of dried cherries, one-half of a cupful of cream, and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, bake. Sauce 8. 

—kuth Hall. 
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VERS DE SOOIETE. 


Vers de Société,—vers de Société ! 

Mixture of wisdom, wit, folly, and piety. 

Lines, where to lovers the cynic discloses 

Cruel thorns hid midst the dewy June roses. 

Mocking or merry, not losing a chance 

To scorn every youthful belief in romance. 

Airy gay trifles:.—melodious,—bright, 

Picturesque nonsense of Ladye and Knight— 

Quaint tales of chivalry. Powers above! 

Knight and fair lady both scoffing at love! 

Giving the youngsters who come within call 

This motto—Believe ye in nothing at all,— 

Girls are but vanity, charming of face,— 

Dainty French bottines,—a bit of rare lace. 

Must you make love to them? Well, be it so 

Poor silly moths that a scorching would know, 

You will return to your wine and cigar 

Chaffed and rejected—but wiser by far. 

Vers de Sociéty,—Vers de Sociéty ! 

Cynical, musical, witty variety ! 

O, for the power,—true women, brave men 

To make it the fashion to sing you again. 
—Maud Wyman. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
RANDOM EXTRAOTS. 
FRoM A HOUSEKEEPER’S NOTE Book. 

VER leave a stone pot having on a cover of the 
same material in a place where anything hard is 
liable to fall on or be thrown against it, as for in- 
stance, under nails on which skimmers, iron spoons 
etc., are hanging. Even so light an article as a large 
tin tunnel when accidentally knocked from its nail 
has been known to hit and seriously nick the cover of 
a crock happening to stand under it. I say seriously 
because when a cover is once notched it will soon crack en- 
tirely across and then, sooner or later break. 


If the cover of atin can of baking powder be so tight as 
to require much time and labor in getting it off when first 
opened, do not put it on again even lightly, because the 
probabilities are it will always make trouble. Instead, tie a 
piece of thick paper over the can; it will answer the purpose 
of the tin cover in keeping out air and dust and one is sure it 
can be quickly removed. 


A fine toothed comb needs frequent washing; thus when 
purchasing it is well to remember that a black one will not 
become discolored by water as a white one will. 


Wooden slate pencils are economical for children, they 
will not break more than the point when allowed to fall, and 
there is not quite so much temptation to eat them. Those 
having six sides are preferable to the smooth round ones, not 
being so apt to roll. If alittle child be fond of using a pen. 
cil, an India rubber slate will be a source of a deal of amuse- 
ment. 


In spring when the stoves are taken down and moved into 
their summer resting places, I assume that all housekeepers 
who have to superintend the operation have them taken 
apart as much as possible, both to decrease the weight, thus 
making the work of lifting and carrying less, and to facilitate 
the cleaning of the inside. A stove should be thoroughly 
clean when put away in order to avoid the smell of soot. It 
may save some time and annoyance if one remembers that 
when any two pieces are fastened by a screw, there is a nut 
on the end of it. I know this from experience as I once 
turned a long long time on a screw, which revolved freely 
but refused to come out, and a big man (one of these superior 
beings,) stood and watched and wondered why it did not 
start out. The reason finally dawned on me, and the nut 
being removed the screw was soon in my fingers. 


Much has been said for and against keeping a diary. I will 
venture a word in favor of the practice. A diary is often 
valuable as a book of reference. Suppose a question arises 
between two members of a family in regard to the date of 
some event; one thinks it occurred on one day or week and 
the other differs, and is equally positive; how comfortable 
it is to be able to go to a diary where, if the precise affair be 
not recorded, others bearing on or connected with it are 
pretty sure to be, so that the vexed point may be settled at 
once without loss of time or temper. 


It is said the best time to answer a friendly letter is imme- 
diately on receipt of it ; but as it is not always convenient to 
do so, it is a good plan to make on a slip of paper or on the 
back of the envelope memoranda of such items as suggest 
themselves as suitable to mention in the reply; and as often 
as fresh incidents or questions occur to the mind, to jot them 
down, then when the spare time comes one is reminded of 
many things which would doubtless otherwise have been for- 


gotten, and even though some may be trifles they may serve 
to enhance the pleasure of the reader. There are at least 
two good reasons why the envelope should be addressed 
before and not after a letter is written. First, when one sits 
down to write he or she is naturally more careful and the 
chirography is much better than at the end of an hour or two 
when the writer is fatigued. Again, the letter may have to 
be finished at a specified time, in order to reach a certain 
mail, or because the writer must attend to something more 
important, and if the last few minutes must be devoted to en- 
closing and directing, not only will the writing be hurried 
and perhaps not straight, but some last words may be for- 
gotten or omitted for want of time. As it is not easy to write 
on a rounding surface it is better to direct the wrappers be- 
fore a newspaper is enclosed. 


Physicians sometimes prescribe a disagreeable medicine 
directing it to be administered in milk. Now milk may be a 
convenient “ vehicle,” but there is danger that if the patient 
be a child with a delicate stomach, the natural liking for that 
nutritious liquid may be destroyed and he or she never after- 
ward be able to taste it without nausea. 


The ribbon loops by which the inner lids of box writing 
desks are raised will, from the frail nature of the material 
used or from insufficient or careless gluing, sooner or later 
wear or be pulled out ; when this happens the lid may easily 
be pried up with a small paper knife or thin piece of wood 
which should always be kept in the desk. There is usually 
a partitioned space having a cover and this cover makes a 
convenient place on which to lay the cutter or substitute. 


Soon the winter carpets must be taken up and in order to 
accomplish this work without bruised knuckles and impaired 
temper, a big screw driver is necessary. Don’t waste time and 
patience in using a small one. If straw matting be put dow 


the double pointed tacks are good. Two breadths are laid 


side by side close and held together as well as to the floor by 
the tacks, one point being of course on each edge. 


Should there be drapery curtains at the window where one 
sits to sew, more light may be obtained in the daytime and 
the last bit of sunlight at evening be utilized if they are hung 
on a small brass rod which slips into fixtures at each end and 
is kept in place by ornamental brass screws. Small brass 
rings may be sewed at intervals to the edge of the top hem, 
but I think a more graceful arrangement is made by having a 
welt in the wide hem leaving about an inch standing to form 
a ruffle. The welt should be wide enough to allow the cur- 
tains to move easily on the rod ; they may be slipped entirely 
aside from the window or when desired brought together at 
the middle. I have also made use of the rod to suspend 
drapery over a mirror on a bureau which stands opposite a 
sunny window and consequently must be kept covered ex- 
cept when in use, else it would speedily be ruined by the sun- 
light falling on it. 


A yery convenient article to hang near the kitchen stove is 
a smiall piece of board having one side covered with zinc put 
on with copper tacks, and a long leather loop at one corner. 
This is intended to receive the tea kettle, steamer, or any- 
thing hot or sooty from the fire. It is easily cleaned with 
kerosene, sand, soap or Bristol brick, and can be used with- 
out danger of soiling the fingers. I am indebted for the 
idea to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, some writer having recom- 
mended the covering of one end of the kitchen table with 
zinc. If one keeps several of these pieces so much the 
better. 


—Gabriel. 
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HOUSEHOLD PESTS. 


BuFrFALo Bucs, BED Bucs, Morus, FLIES AND FLEAS. 


HE responses to our offer of four prizes 
of $25 each for the extermination of the 
above named Household Pests from 
the households in the Homes of the 
World, have been numerous and wide- 
spread. Some come in the form of 
recipes, some by way of suggestion, 
and others are the relations of expe- 
rience, with particulars of treatment 
and measure of success resulting there- 
from. After publication the entire 
series will be submitted to competent 
and disinterested parties for careful ex- 

amination and decision as to who are entitled to the respec- 

tive prizes offered, which were as follows: 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Buffalo Bug Extinguisher. 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Bed Bug Finisher. 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Moth Eradicator. 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Fly and Flea Exterminator. 


(RESPONSES CONTINUED.) 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I wish to state for the benefit of those interested in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, that the best thing I ever used for the extermination of 
bed bugs and buffalo bugs is “ Cartwright’s Liquid Exterminator.” 
When I first went to housekeeping I had the misfortune to move in 
a house where, in one room particularly, were bed bugs in the 
cracks of the floor. I tried a great many things to get rid of them, 
but I was most successful with the “ Liquid Exterminator,” so I 
recommend it as the best bed bug finisher. Sold at 24 and 26 Tre- 
mont street, Boston, Mass. Doolittle & Smith, selling agents. 

BosTon, Mass. Mrs. C. F. S. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

A few years ago it was my misfortune to rent a house which I 
found to be tenanted by that terror of all housekeepers, bed bugs. 
I will not enumerate all the remedies I tried, but will tell you how 
I got rid of them forever: 

I took two pounds of sulphur, put it in an old pan, set the pan in 
a larger pan, so! could put about a quart of water in the outside 
pan, closed all windows tight, put the pan under the bed, dropped 
a hot coal in the sulphur and closed the door and left the sulphur 
to do the rest. I did not open the door for three hours, and did 
not sleep in the room that night because of the smell of the burnt 
sulphur, but by the next night the room was thoroughly aired, and 
then I took the next room and so on through the house. As we 
never had a bug in that house afterwards the burning sulphur must 
have killed the nits as well as those that were hatched. I now 
use a smaller amount of sulphur to a room whenever I move and 
have no trouble with bugs. It is so easy to use, no pulling to 
pieces of beds, no liquid to smear around, and no damage to any 
article of clothing or furniture. Mrs. A. L. BASQuIN. 

Fort Dopce, Iowa. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The following “bed bug finisher” is safe for handling and in no 
way deleterious to the person, texture or household belongings of 
any kind. If put upon a bed bug he will never stir afterwards. 
It destroys their eggs and thus drives them from the premises. 
Aqua ammonia, two ounces; soft water, one quart; saltpetre, one 
teaspoonful; shaving soap, one ounce. Mix all; shake well. It 
will be better to stand a few hours or days before using, which 
gives the soap a chance to dissolve. 


HUNTINGTON, MAss. Mrs. H. WILSON MuNSON. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

With other household pests I am not very combative, and can 
offer no remedy for their ultimate destruction, but for the greatest 
of all, the bed bug, I can most assuredly recommend the use of 
quicksilver and the white of egg. 

For four beds I get one dime’s worth (one ounce) quicksilver and 


mix with the whites of two eggs. Beat well together, and care- 
fully brush in all the crevices and openings of the bedstead the 
first week in March and I believe it will destroy every vestige of 
the horrid pest. I have used it successfully for eleven years and 
feel safe in affirming that it is unfailing. With the best wishes for 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which has become indispensable in our 
home, I am, Mrs. J. W. LEE. 
BELTON, TEx. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I am a constant reader of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, and I saw in 
your April number your offer to any one who could tell you a cure 
for household pests. 

I have one for bed bugs that I have tried. 

Take a quart of lamp oil or a quart of varnish (lamp oil is the 
best) and mix with it one-half box of Rough on Rats, then rub itall 
over the piece of furniture infested with the bed bugs, and it is 
sure to kill them and will not injure the furniture at all and is not 
dangerous. 

I hope I will get the twenty-five dollars, for Iam sure my way 
will kill bugs, eggs and all. Mrs. M. W. RapForp. 

Forest Depot, VA. 


Editor of GOOD OUSEKEEPING : 

As I ama subscriber to Goop HousEKEEPING, I observed that 
you offer prizes for the best recipes for “ Buffalo Bugs, Bed Bugs, 
Moths, Flies and Fleas.” Here are my answers: 

Morus.—I have found that for moths, salt is the best extermi- 
nator. The nuns in one of the hospital convents have tried every- 
thing else without success, and their experience is valuable, as they 
have so much clothing of the sick who go there and strangers when 
dying there often leave quantities of clothing, etc. They had a 
room full of feathers which were sent there for pillow-making, and 
they were in despair, as they could not exterminate the moths until 
they were advised to try common salt. They sprinkled it around 
and in a week or ten days were altogether rid of the moths. They 
are never troubled now. 

In heavy velvet carpets, sweeping them with salt cleans and 
keeps them from moths, as particles of the salt remain in the car- 
pets and corners. Salt is not hurtful to any one and has no bad 
smell. Here isa little hint I add which perhaps every one does 
not know: For cleaning wash-basins, baths, etc., use the same 
thing—common dry salt. Rub a little of the salt with your 
fingers on the basin. Often a sort of scum is noticed in the basins 
in a marble wash-stand in the bath-room; the salt takes it all off 
easily and leaves the basin shining and clean. 

BeEp BuGs.—In beds it is best to wash the slats of the bed and 
around with alum water, or alum dissolved in warm water, and if 
the beds are infested, make a paste of common yeilow soap mixed 
with powdered alum and put it in the corners and around the sides 
of the bed. 

If the bed bugs are in the walls, wash the walls down with alum 
water, or alum dissolved in the water, and you may mix alum in 
the whitewash. When the walls are washed with alum water it 
will kill the bugs and then you may whitewash, tint or paper the 
walls. Alum is not at all deleterious. 

BuFFALO Bucs may be killed in the same way as black beetles 
and cockroaches, and this is the best recipe known: Chop up 
some onion very fine and mix with it powdered borax. Then put 
the mixture on bits of bread. The onion attracts the buffalo bugs, 
beetles, etc., and the borax kills them, and this is not hurtful to 
children, or any animal, such as dog, cat or bird. 

Fiies.—Insect powder, or what they cal] the Persian insect 
powder, is really the best. At night close up the room and with 
the little insect powder bellows puff the powder on the flies as they 
rest quietly on the walls or ceiling and in the morning they will all 
drop down dead. 

Another way: Take a teaspoonful of black pepper in powder, 
one teaspoonful of brown sugar, one tablespoonful of cream; mix 
them together and place them in the room on a plate where the flies 
are troublesome. They will decrease rapidly. 

Another very good recipe is cold green tea, very strong, sweet- 
ened with sugar, a teaspoonful of laudanum, mixed with a few 
quassia chips dissolved in boiling water and used as above. 

FLEAs.—These are troublesome, especially in hot climates. A 
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friend of mine who has traveled a great deal in hot climates—in 
Cuba, Turkey, Servia and other places—found “ Insecticide,” or 
insect powder, the best. She said she used to have to sprinkle 
her bed always every night, and found this the best and not hurtful 
in the least to herself. She always carried a package of the powder 
in her traveling bag. I have found insect powder the best for fleas 
on little dogs. It is well also to wash the dog with carbolic dog 
soap. 

I hope you will find these successful as I have. Yours very 
respectfully, E. L. TIrFin. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

You offer prizes for best “‘ Bed Bug Exterminator,” and I send the 
following for that which will not fail to rid beds of the pests. 

If the house is old and they have gotten under surfaces, etc., the 
first thing is to close the room closely and burn sulphur in the 
room and thus smoke the room thoroughly. 

For beds, wash boards and sides thoroughly then apply “ corro- 
sive sublimate” to all cracks, corners, screw holes and wherever 
there is the slightest crack in boards, or knot holes. 

Watch the bed every morning and give it two or three applica- 
tions within two weeks time. When they no longer seem to be 
about, apply ten cents’ worth of quicksilver mixed up well in the 
beaten whites of two eggs. This last remedy is safe and dries into 
the wood, leaves no smell and does not soil the bedding. 

I know of red precipitate having been used, but it makes the bed 
ugly when used with lard as it must be to mix it thoroughly. Ten 
cents’ worth of red precipitate mixed with a tablespoonful of lard is 
the quantity. The corrosive sublimate is cleanly and, if mixed at 
drug store with alcohol, will not smell in the house and thus have 
every one know what is going on. Ten cents’ worth of it mixed is 
enough ata time, it evaporates quickly. To get rid of Moths, if 
they have already got into the articles, lay a damp cloth on under 
or wrong side and press with ahot iron. This will kill all eggs 
and nits. I used it successfully on a velvet carpet. A. D.C, 

York, Pa. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

To kill Bed Bugs, apply benzine (or naptha) with a syringe, such 
as is found in nearly every family. Use freely in all cracks and 
holes and on the tick if necessary and you will have no more 
trouble. As benzine is very volatile it dries up in a few minutes. 
It must never be used near a light or fire. The syringe must be 
thoroughly washed out after using, as the benzine will dissolve the 
rubber if left in it long. E. WILDER. 

WORCESTER, MAss. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Persian insect powder stands pre-eminent as a bug expatriator 
and exterminator. But the successful eradication of the nocturnal 
wanderer will depend upon the manner in which its haunts and the 
powder are brought into juxtaposition. 

Every particle of the unvarnished wood work of the bed and the 
spring mattress must be covered with the powder. It must be 
rubbed on; even if it apparently all falls off, enough will adhere to 
prevent them laying eggs. Fill all knot and screw holes. Leave 
plenty in the place where the slats rest. Apply it witharag. Lay 
papers on the floor to prevent soiling the carpet, if it is a very 
light color, otherwise the powder will be serviceable in keeping 
off the moths. 

But first the bed and bedding must be thoroughly cleaned, all 
the bugs and eggs killed, the wood work well washed and rinsed 
in a strong solution of alum; when dry, apply the powder. 

lf the rooms are infested, you can put it in the cracks or rub it 
over the walls if the color of the paper or plaster is such that it 
will not show. It can also be applied to furniture. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. JuLIA BIGELow. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


The best way of getting rid of Bed Bugs, after they have once 
obtained headway, is to use a stiff brush and scrub with warm soap 


suds in all the cracks and small crevices of the bedstead, then take 


a feather and annoint every part with corrosive sublimate. Do not 
tell Bridget to do it, but do it yourself, and be very thorough. I 
once cured the worst case imaginable, in a boarding house, by 


twice applying this treatment. Have kept house thirty years, 
and a thorough sponging off once in six months, with clean, 
well aired bedding, has prevented my beds from even the sus- 
picion of a bug. 

For Moths, overhaul every old bit of carpet or woolen material 
stored away in the house, whisking it off well, before the miller 
begins to fly about, then wrap in clean muslin or linen cloth, with 
a lump of gum camphor in each package and pin tightly. Put away 
all your woolens in the same way, and keep them in a cedar chest 
or close room where the odor of the camphor will continue strong 
throughout the summer. Frequent sweeping of carpets and airing 
of garments not stored away will keep out the moth. 

Exclude the air and shoot Persian insect powder around the 
room with a small rubber gun that comes for the purpose and the 
Flies will all become asphyxiated in afew minutes. Brush up and 
burn, or they will revive when the fresh air is admitted. 

The Flea will not exterminate. I have tried it. I have some- 
times wished that a competent authority would give to the public 
some information in regard to the mental and physical organization 
of this erratic little insect, tell us where he came from, where he is 
going, and what is his object in life. Mrs. E. KOCHERSPERGER. 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Tue East Inp1A INSECT POWDER is clean and safe for handling. 
It is not poisonous to human beings, birds, or animals. It needs 
to be used only once a season, if allowed to remain undisturbed, as it 
retains its strength indefinitely. For Moths: It will be found a posi- 
tive protection for furs, feathers, cloth, etc., as moths will not live 
where this powder is used. For Bed Bugs: Remove bedding, and 
dust the bedstead thoroughly, then, with a small air gun or bellows 
blow the powder into every crevice and corner, and let it remain 
there; then, blow the powder along and underneath every seam 
and fold of mattress. Once will suffice for the season, even if it is 
abad case. For the Buffalo Bugs: Lift the edge of carpet and 
blow the powder all along the floor next the wall under the carpet. 
If badly infested, use here and there all over the carpet, it 
will then be swept into the carpet, affording a perfect protection. 
For Flies: Darken the room, and use an air gun, blowing the 
powder towards the ceiling. If used at the beginning of the 
season, and persisted in every evening it will be found most effec- 
tive, not only for Flies, but for Fleas, Cockroaches, Ants, Mos- 
quitoes and for every and all other insects found in the house and 
in the garden. It is effective and positive. EMELIE T. KROZIER. 

STE. GENEVIVE, Mo. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

For the extermination of Bed Bugs, I have not found anything 
that equaled in its results the free use of Pyrethrum. The kind I 
used was the California product which is claimed to be more pure 
than the Persian insect powder. I sprinkled it freely in the 
crevices where the vermin might be secreted and left the room 
tightly closed allday. Inanine by eleven bedroom I used about 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of the powder. 

Since using this powder we have little or no trouble with the 
pests. Occasionally they are brought to us —an unavoidable 
misfortune where much help is hired and lodged in the house— 
yet bugs can be exterminated from a house by the use of pure 
Pyrethrum and constant vigilance. Mrs. SARAH E, HOWARD. 

GREELY, COL. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Salt scattered freely over the floors of a house, swept into the 
cracks and allowed to remain there will exterminate bed bugs ; 
a bedstead thoroughly washed in strong brine, and every crevice 
filled with salt, and salt freely scattered under every slat, the slats 
well soaked in brine, will surely putan end to them. This receipt 
has been tested in a hotel in Oregon, that was literally alive with 
them. The salt was scattered over the floors and into every crack, 
and for a few days, while the atmosphere was dry, appeared to 
have no effect on them; then, came a drizzling rain for two days, 
the dampness melted the salt, and all the bugs in the house 
swarmed to the outside and remained there in rows close to the 
battens. I believe there was twenty thousand of them of all shades 


and sizes. Immediately a brine was made strong enough to bear 
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up an egg and used profusely on beds and furniture, and not a bed 
bug was seen inside the house for the three years the narrator re- 
mained there. Those that were driven to the outside of the house 
remained stationary in rows and finally dropped to the ground dead. 
My mother, an old New England housekeeper says, “ no insect 
which crawls can live under the application of hot alum water. 
It will destroy red and black ants, cockroaches, spiders, bed bugs, 
and all the myriads of crawling pests which infest our houses 
during the heated term.” Take two pounds of alum and dissolve 
itin three or four quarts of boiling water; let it stand on the 
stove until the alum is all melted; then apply it with a brush while 
nearly boiling hot to every joint and crevice in your closets, bed- 
steads, pantry shelves, and the like; brush the cracks in the floor 
and the crevices in the skirting or mopboards if you suspect that 
they harbor vermin. Mrs. RutTH POTTER. 
CuIcaGo, ILL. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I wish to enter the list of competitors for the prizes offered in 
this year’s April number of Goop HousEKEEPING. The follow- 
ing are my methods of treatment for the Common Moth, Bed Bugs, 
Flies and Fleas: 


THE Common Moru will generally succumb to the following 
treatment: Whenever possible, fumigate the house with sulphur. 
But this can be done only in old and unoccupied houses that are to 
undergo repairs, as the fumes of the sulphur will bleach, or dis- 
color, many articles. 

To rid carpeted floors of moths, after cleaning the room and 
carpet, treat the cracks and corners of the floor to a thorough wash 
of corrosive sublimate, cut or dissolved in alcohol. This is a rank 
poison, deadly alike to persons and insects, but entirely harmless 
to persons when not taken inwardly. Now sprinkle black pepper 
or fine tobacco over the floor and put down the carpets. 

Blankets, clothing, furs, silks, etc., to be stored away, should 
first be carefully cleaned and aired, then folded and encased in 
paper. Before closing the papers, which should be done so se- 
curely as to leave no opening through which a moth can find its 
way, place gum camphor among the folds of the goods, enough to 
give a strong odor, using lumps of camphor. Tobacco may also 
be used. Large paper bags are convenient for blankets, shawls, etc. 


Bep BuGs.—I recommend as a “ Bed Bug Finisher,” for that is 
what it is, certain and sure—corrosive sublimate. Go to your drug- 
gist—don’t send your child, but go yourself—and ask for corrosive 
sublimate, prepared to kill bed bugs. You will get corrosive sub- 
limate, dissolved with alcohol, or else prepared with ammonia and 
water. I use it cut with alcohol. Have it put up in a bottle with 
a moderately wide mouth, well corked, ahd labeled “ Rank Poison ” 
in large letters. 

Now go home and go to work. Millions of bed bugs need not 
make you afraid. With a feather, or small brush, saturate every 
crack and corner in walls or furniture with the liquid. Be thorough 
in your work, doing it every day till extermination results. Tomy 
certain knowledge, old houses, literally alive with bed bugs, have 
in this way been entirely cleared of them in a single season, while 
beds and rooms that have had these disgusting insects brought 
into them, have been freed by one cleaning, followed by one appli- 
cation of this exterminator. 

Corrosive sublimate is a virulent poison when taken inwardly, 
but with care it is one of a housekeeper’s greatest blessings. 
While it is an absolute remedy for bed bugs, it does no harm to 
furniture, nor does it cause beds to screech, as some bug applica- 
tions do. A wash of this mixture, applied to exposed places, 
cracks, corners, beds, etc., at housecleaning time, will act as a 
powerful preventive. No house need harbor bed bugs long if a 
vigorous use of corrosive sublimate is made. 


FLIES AND FLEAs.—I wonder why put together! Maybe for 
the sake of alliteration, certainly not because the same remedy will 
apply with equal force to both these active little tormentors. I 
wage warfare against flies, and so secure comparative relief from 
their presence, but I exterminate fleas, accepting partial relief only 
so Jong as it takes to do the work of eradication. 

My best weapon of defence against flies is insect powder, bought 
at a druggist’s, with directions for use, and an instrument for blow- 


ing the powder about the room. When the room is full of flies’ 
prepare it for sweeping by covering or removing furniture, books, 
dishes, etc. Then with ciosed doors and windows begin your 
work of destruction. With your scatterer blow the powder all 
about the room till you see that it stupefies the flies. Keep the 
room closed till all the flies are helpless, then gather them on a 
dust-pan and burn them, being particular to sweep all the flies on 
your pan. This method, while attended with excellent results, is 
best adapted to rooms that need to be swept often. 

For rooms but little used, sticky fly-paper, bought at drug stores 
and placed about the room, will attract and retain the flies. These 
papers when filled with flies should be burned. To make your 
own fly-paper, spread molasses on thick brown paper and then 
sprinkle fly-powder or poison over it. Place this out of reach of 
the children, and it will do good work. Sweep up and burn dead 
flies. These papers are unsightly, and so are best placed when put 
on top of wardrobes, cupboards, or other out of the way places. 
So placed they will do much good. 

Another device, for kitchens, where flies are numerous, is to fill 
tumblers or jars nearly full of strong soap suds. For these make 
covers of pastebo2rd, with a hole one-half inch in diameter in the 
center. Around this hole, on the under side, spread molasses or 
other fly delicacy. Cover the jars with this, the sweet side down. 
Three or four of these homely traps will catch a quart or more of 
flies in a day and are an excellent supplement to the fly powder. 

In country kitchens bushes are often hung to the joist, or to 
hooks in the ceiling. The flies settle on these at dusk. Before 
the lights are lit, two persons, standing on chairs, quickly slip a 
large calico or muslin bag over these bushes, clasping it together 
at the top. The flies are shaken into this as the shakers move 
from bush to bush. When all are gathered, scalding water is 
poured over the bag and the flies are fed to the fish in the nearest 
stream. 

By following out some, or all, of the above directions, and by 
covering or removing from your premises all slops and rubbish 
that attract flies, you will have little occasion to brush them from 
your table when you dine, or from your face when you take your 
noon-day nap. 

FLEAs.—Now for the fleas! Before my plan the flea fleeth! 
Why it goes, where it goes, and why it does not return I know 
not, but that it goes I do know. To be rid of fleas you must 
take a lesson from your little tormentor and be active, be every- 
where. No half-way measures will do. Go to work in earnest; 
begin in the spring and “fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer!” 

If possible, before the warm weather makes the fleas active, 
clean all your barns, outhouses, mills, shops, chip piles, sawdust 
and tan piles, or paths, every corner about your premises in which 
fleas will hide. This work must be minutely thorough, the scraper 
being followed by the broom in many places. Burn up what you 
collect, or haul it off to some distant field; burn it if possible. 
Now get fresh lime and scatter it freely all about your premises, 
not forgetting to go under the porches. Do this once, twice, 
thrice, or oftener if need be, but three times will generally be 
enough, or more than enough, to dispose of your little black foe. 

For temporary relief, apply “oil of pennyroyal” to your skin 
and clothing to keep off the fleas, but extermination is the better, 
the heroic plan. If you don’t exterminate, you may as well make 
up your mind to “ grin and bear.” 

And now let me say a word about fumigation. In all cases where 
old houses are to be repaired, 1 strongly recommend the use of 
sulphur. Make the house as nearly air tight as possible, but open 
all inside doors and passages, while you keep the outer ones closed. 
Have a stove in one room, the cellar if possible. Make upa good 
fire and when the stove is hot, renew the fire. Then place a paper 
containing two or three pounds of sulphur on the top of the hot 
stove and escape for your life, or you will suffocate. Be sure to 
close the outer door behind you. Come back the next day and air 
your house. The sulphur will have destroyed insects, their eggs, 
mould, disease germs, and all obnoxious odors. Were it not that 
sulphur fumes bleach many things, this fumigation would do 
wonders in all houses. Mrs. BLANCHE MDE LANDIS. 

McCuLtocn’s MILLs, Pa. 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of houschold interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SEA FOAM. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I enclose a rule for Tapioca Pudding, or “ Sea Foam,” which is 
very much liked: Soak one large cupful of tapioca four hours, or 
over night, in a quart bowl filled with water; then put into a farina 
kettle and cook until clear, stirring occasionally. When done 
add one cupful of sugar and a small piece of butter ; beat well ; add 
the beaten whites of three eggs and pour into a dish to cool. Eat 
with cream. Pineapple goes nicely with this pudding. 

TULARE, CAL. Mrs. E. B. O. 


VERSES ASTRAY. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any of your readers tell me where to find some verses en- 
titled “An Apple to the Sextant for Pewer Air;” also one which I 
think is called “ Beautiful Hands,” though I think it speaks of feet 
too, and that two lines are, 

* Beautiful feet are those that go 
On errands of mercy to and fro.” 


CHARLESTOWN, MASss. M.A. T. 


[Three poems with the title “ Beautiful Hands” have appeared 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. One, original, was published in No. 60. 
One in No. 69, by James Whitcomb Riley, and one, unsigned, in 
No. 76 were republished by request. Neither of the three con- 
tains the lines quoted by M. A. T.—Zditor of HouseE- 
KEEPING. ] 


ABOUT CELLARS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will you please ask our iconoclastic friend, who is in the confi- 
dence of the “ Man in the Moon,” if in some future paper he will 
tell us about the practicability of building houses without cellars. 
It seems to me, as he suggested in a former paper, that a great 
deal of money is thrown away on that part of a house which is 
very liable to prove a nuisance, especially in country houses, as 
our nostrils too frequently testify. I still admire Goop HousE- 
KEEPING as much as ever, and would not willingly do without it. 

WarWICK, N. Y. “ WARWICK.” 


ANOTHER IDENTIFICATION. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you tell “ Mrs. E. V.,” in answer to her first enquiry, that 
the poem is by Aldrich. The first two words are 

“Some where, in desolate wind swept space,” 

instead of “ One day,” as she quotes it. I do not know by what 
name the poem goes, but Elihu Vedder has a wierd painting called 
“Identity,” carrying out the idea of the two verses. Iam sucha 
“good housekeeper ” that I have never had time before to say a 
word to you, but you are a constant help and enjoyment. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. 


WHERE CAN IT BE HAD? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will “ Esther Paige ” please give information how the “ Daphne 
Cneorum” she speaks of in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 12, Vol. 6, 
can be obtained, or where—I venture to assert that if inquired 
for at any florists it would be found among the missing and 
probably unknown plants; this has been my experience where I 
have asked for anything a little out of the common sound. From 


her description I think it must be very lovely, and, perhaps, suit- 
able for cemetery use. An answer through your columns will 
much oblige. A SUBSCRIBER AND DELIGHTED READER. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


INDELIBLE STAMPING INK. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In reply to inquiry of your correspondent, “A. E. S., as to what 
kind of ink can be used with a stamp to mark linen, which will not 
wash out, I would say that after many unsuccessful trials of 
several so-called indelible stamping inks, I find none of them in- 
delible. The only sure way to mark indelibly is with a common 
pen with Payson’s ink. This ink, although quite fluid, can be 
used with a stamp, with care. An ordinary stamping pad witha 
piece of thin rubber stretched over it makes a good pad. On this 
a few drops of the ink should be evenly distributed with the end of 
the vial cork. Practice a few times on another piece of cloth to 
learn to avoid blotting. A. 


SUMMER COMPLAINT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I came across the following recipe in an ancient book belonging 
to my mother, and recollecting that at this season many infants 
are suffering from summer complaint, I send it in the hope of its 
giving relief to some little sufferers. It has been used in my family 
with good effect. 

CuRE FOR SUMMER COMPLAINT.—To two quarts of juice of fresh 
blackberries add one pound of loaf sugar, and one ounce, each, of the 
following spices; pulverized nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves, and allspice. 
Boil together for a short time, and when cold add a pint of fourth proof 
brandy. Bottle, and administer several times a day as needed, in tea- 
spoonful doses. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IDENTIFICATION AGAIN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Please allow me to say, in answer to “Mrs. E. V.” in your 
excellent issue of June 23, page 91, that the lines first named are 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, editor of the A¢/antic Monthly. They 
can be found in a volume of his poems published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, in 1882. They occur under the title “ Iden- 
tity,” and read correctly as follows : 

Somewhere—in desolate wind-swept space— 
In twilight-land—in no-man’s land— 

Two hurrying Shapes met face to face, 
And bade each other stand. 

“And who are you?” cried one, agape, 
Shuddering in the glooming light. 

“ T know not,”’ said the second Shape, 
“*T only died last night!” 

BEECHTREE, PA. 


F. H. B. 


S. M. F. 


TUTTI FRUITTI. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In a recent number, “A. B.,” of Morristown, N. J., asks for a 
recipe for “ Tutti Fruitti.” I send mine which I have tried for four 
years, and always with success. 

GERMAN RECIPE FOR Tutt! FRuitti.—Into an earthen jar (holding 
two gallons, that never has been used before, and smaller at the top, 
with close-fitting cover) place one quart of the best brandy, dissolve in 
that three pounds of block or crushed sugar and'stir well until it seems 
quite like asyrup. When strawberries are ripe prepare two pounds as 
for table use, and with two pounds of block sugar add to the brandy and 
stir carefully every day—not hard enough to crush the berries—using a 
long, wooden spoon and stirring from the bottom of the jar. Next in 
order comes white cherries. Stone two pounds of these, add two pounds 
of block sugar, and add to the strawberries, brandy, etc. 

I have used the following fruits every year: Strawberries, white 
cherries, red raspberries, pineapples, peaches, apricots and Florida 
oranges, and the flavor is very nice. Always add the same amount 
of sugar as you do fruit and leave the berries and cherries whole; 
but the larger fruits are minced with a fork. Like pineapple, 
peaches can be quartered, and oranges pulled all apart, seeds 
removed ; all the fruits peeled of course. 

I keep the jar of “ Tutti Fruiti” in the cellar and stir it once 
every day until the last fruit is added; the oranges are the last, 
and then for about two weeks it has to be stirred, then the preserve 
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is complete. It hardly seems possible to have it as thick and rich 
without cooking and the fruits so natural. I have some four years 
old just as nice as that made last year. Hoping you will be suc- 
cessful I am glad to furnish you with the recipe. 


AUBURN, N. Y. Mrs. A. McK. 


BREAD FRITTERS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you be kind enough to publish (the enclosed article) still 
“one more” recipe for using up pieces of bread. 

Take pieces of bread, dip them in water and put them in a pud- 
ding-dish. If the bread is dried, then pour a little more water over 
it, let it stand until the bread is soft. Cut off all the crusts and 
with a knife cut it fine, as for turkey dressing. Never use a spoon 
to mix it with. Toabout a quart of bread thus prepared add three 
well beaten eggs, a little salt and enough milk to make it quite 
soft, then mix well together with a knife. Have a frying-pan hot 
with some sweet lard or drippings, put the fritters in this by the 
spoonful, fry them a light brown, then turn as you would griddle 
cakes and brown them on the other side. To be eaten with syrup 
or not as preferred. This is a delicious dish for breakfast or tea. 
I find I can dry pieces of bread on the top of the back part of the 
kitchen stove. Put the bread on a common plate or dish; there is 
no danger of burning and it is much easier than drying it in the 
oven, does not need so much watching,—“ time is money ” even 
with a housekeeper. E. W. L. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


**BREWIS.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would like to add one more way to use broken pieces of bread. 
It is an old family dish with us and called “ Brewis.” No matter 
how hard the pieces, they can be utilized in this way, and children 
usually are very fond of it. Mine like the addition of a little maple 
syrup. Two-thirds white and one-third brown is better, but all 
white is good. Break up in small pieces in the iron spider, adding 
milk, or milk and water, to nearly cover; let stand a short time 
then cut all through with a knife until the whole mass is soft; add 
a piece of butter (be generous), a little salt; let cook a few min- 
utes, and I think you will find it a palatable dish for tea on a cold 
night, or for breakfast. I hope some one will try this and report. 

Some time ago I inquired through the “ Cozy Corner” for a 
good way to mark bed linen, but received no answer, so will try 
again. I want to know if any of the good housekeepers have any 
systematic way of marking so one can know which are new, 
medium or old at a glance. I have taken your good magazine 
from the initial number, and feel as our friend from Kentucky did 
in No. 74, about the new bonnet. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. CG. A, 


PRESERVING AND CANNING FRUIT. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the May 26 No. of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are two good arti- 
cles on preserving and canning fruit, but as my method differs 
somewhat, is easier to do, I think, I would like to give the readers 
of the magazine the benefit of my experience. Instead of heating 
the jars, I place the cold jar on a towel wet in cold water, and 
wrung out slightly so the water will not drip on the floor, and 
folded in several thicknesses. The jars will not crack when the 
boiling hot fruit is poured in if care has been taken to have the jars 
perfectly dry. After they are filled and the tops are screwed down, 
let them remain on the wet towel until they are cold, tightening the 
tops at intervals as they cool. I usea half pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit, unless it is currants, which need a pound to pound. 
A tablespoonful of bourbon whiskey to a quart jar of pears, just 
before closing the jar, is an improvement, as it intensifies the flavor 
of the pears. Many do not succeed with strawberries, but I think 
the trouble is that they are not cooked long enough. The straw- 
berry is filled with air and needs considerable cooking to expel it. 
I should think they would require from fifteen to twenty minutes 
slowly boiling. Last season I canned the Wilsons and they were 
excellent, the flavor was very fine, and I did not lose ajar. In 
canning I only make enough to fill two jars at a time, but close up 
each jar as soon as it is filled. A 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL, 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the oniy proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


116.—CHARADE. 
Like a radiant star at night 
My frst may shine with jewels bright; 
A title is my second’s claim, 
Which often wins immortal fame; 
Whene’er temptation comes to view, 
My ¢hird you always ought to do; 
When buds and blossoms first appear, 


The éofa/ tells us Spring is here. 
ADA. 


117.—METAGRAM. 
(1.) I follow a profession. (2.) Behead me, I arrive at. (3.) Be- 
head me again, I am one of two. (4.) Give mea new head, | am 
washed every day. (5) Change my head, I am a fruit. H. 


118.-A G. H. SKELETON LADDER. 
x x 
x x 
xXxXaxxx 
x i 
e x 
xxxxax 
x x 
x a 
exx xxx 
x 
x x 
xaxxxexxixxex 
xxXXXxixexxxxex 
Given a skeleton ladder, construct the side pieces and the 
ground on which the ladder is to rest, of the full names of some- 


time contributors to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING; also the rungs of a 
portion of other names in the same list. ASA. 


119.—TRANSPOSITION. 
Mdin eth ruse fo ni stirf a latheh spotmym, 
Ethra, stre ta nda si left mohe fo sparleue.—Noguy. 


Two lines from a well known poet. F. 


120.-SYNCOPATION. 
Syncopate a syllable from 
. A little crown, and obtain a musical instrument. 
. Reputation, and obtain a grant. 
A kind of candy, and obtain a mount in Palestine. 
. Place, and obtain a drink. 
. Conversing, and obtain approaching. 
. A servant, and obtain food. AL. 


N 


121.—NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 


From one thousand five hundred and fifty-one take five hundred 
and fifty-one; to the remainder add one, and fifty, and five hun- 


dred, but in declaring the result do mof appear to be wi/d. = 
SA. 


122.-NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole is composed of 80 letters. 
My 41, 7, 11, 21, 14, 8, 38, and 
My 22, 6, 42, 20, 28, 49, 43, 19, 80 were novelists. 
My 13, 3, 33, 69. 2, 66. 21, and 
My 10, 32, 76, 67, 59, 65. 74, 61 were actors. 
My 18, 68, 51, 5, 75. 55. 60, and 
My 34, 45, 15, 30, 37, and 
My 35, 76, 39, 72, 29 44, and 
My 26, 16, 71, 62 were poets. 
My 17, 48, 70, 4. 50, 57, was a philologist. 
My 23, 27, 46, 78, 58. 53 was a miscellaneous cuthor. 
My 9. 12, 56, 1, 24 was a judge. 
My 25, 79, 73» 31, 40, 54, 64 was a jurist. 
The exploits of 21, 77, 55, 63, 36, 47. 52 have been the theme of 
many an author. 
My whole is a quotation from Hazlitt. X. Z. 
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PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JULY 21, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be “written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—Al\ contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goov HovusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The Continuation of the “ Philosophy of Living,” by Hester M. 
Poole, gives some interesting and instructive points on ‘“ Conver- 
sation and Correspondence,” telling how both should be carried 
on with pleasure and profit to all concerned. 

“Kitchen Love and Loyalty,” is the title of an amusing little 
sketch, by Carlotta Perry. 

The regular page of “ Family Fashions and Fancies,” tells about 
the latest styles in lace dresses, yachting gowns, garden hats, 
parasols and fans, and other seasonable articles of ladies’ wear. 

Clarissa Potter’s second article on “ Home Matters,” made 
mention of miscellaneously, contains much of interest to house- 
keepers. 

In “ Artand Articles without Art,” our family pictures are talked 
about, by Belle Fargher Meyer. A general discussion and criti- 
cism is given on what we hang on our walls, with the opinion that 
poor pictures are better than none at all. 

Maud Wyman gives “ Another Side of the Help Question,” and 
relates an amusing California experience on the subject. 

The fourth chapter of “Our Babies and their Mothers,” by 
Amelia A. Whitfield, M. D., takes up the “‘ Bottle Problem,” and 
makes valuable suggestions to mothers on the care and feed of 
infants, particularly those “ brought up on the bottle.” 

“ Every Day Desserts, and Desserts for Every Day,” by Ruth 
Hall, gives thirty-one carefully prepared recipes for a variety of 
good things—one for every day during the month of August. 

“ Random Extracts” furnish a variety of practical information 
to housekeepers that will be found useful “ All about the house.” 

The second installment of replies to the $100 prize offer for the 
best means of exterminating Buffalo Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths, 
Flies and Fleas, occupies three pages with plenty of information 
of how to rid the house of these pests. This subject has excited 
great interest among the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING all 
over the world, and the suggestions and information published in 
the series cannot fail to be of great value. 

The poetry offerings are: “ A Child’s Laugh,” by Asa Harlin; 
“ The Cradle at the Foundling Asylum,” by Adelaide George Ben- 
nett ; “ The Children Have Grown Away,” by John A. Clark; “My 
Father’s China Cup,” by Marienne Heaton ; “ Vers de Société,” by 
Maud Wyman and “ A Page of Fugitive Verse.” 


UNSUOOESSFUL SEAROH, AS YET. 


Many of “ Our Hidden Poets,” for whose identity a search was 
announced in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 83, still remain in hiding, 
although the search has been general and made with much care 
and study by numerous readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, widely 
located. The nearest to a successful naming of the poets so 
cleverly hidden away in pleasant rhyme, still comes ten short of a 
correct search, and as many as twenty-one remain in hiding from 
the gaze of other earnest searchers. The day of grace for searchers 
will continue in force until Saturday, July 21, and returns having a 
postmark of that day will be in season to be entered on the list of 
would-be-prize-winners—¢he winner at this writing, Wednesday, 
July 11, being yet to be named. 

The prizes are: First—One year’s subscription to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. Second—A copy of Catherine Owen’s “ TEN 
Do.tiarRs ENovuGH,” bound in cloth. Third—Any single volume 
of the Goop HouSsEKEEPING SERIES: “ Perfect Bread,” “ A Key 
to Cooking,” “ Six Cups of Coffee,” “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
Diners,” or “ In the Sick Room.” 
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ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swerr UP AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


Cupa’s Two MEALS a Day. 


Only two meals a day are served in Cuban hotels. They live 
much as people do in some parts of France and Switzerland. 

You take an orange or two with a cup of coffee and a roll in the 
early morning; a liberal breakfast, in courses, is served at eleven 
o’clock and a ceremonious dinner at 4 or 5 in the afternoon. This 
mode of living is admirably suited to the climate, and you fall in 
with the custom and like it at once. 

The breakfast opens with small olive and fresh radishes served 
in the same dish; the next course is fish, then eggs, meat, etc. 
You are not asked what you prefer, but each course is set before 
you, and you partake of it or not. Instead of beginning with fruit, 
the Cuban breakfast ends with it—pineapples cut from the stalks 
the same morning, bananas freshly picked, sapodillas, a faint and 
rather over-sweet morsel, with oranges ad libitum. 

In Florida, and in many other parts of the country, the orange 
is cut in halves, and its juice and pulp are passed to the mouth 
with a teaspoon. 

In Havana the orange is served whole on the table, peeled down 
to the juicy “ meat of the fruit,” and you present the golden ball 
to your lips on the prongs of a fork. 

At any and every American hotel the moment you sit down the 
question is almost flung at you, “ Tea or coffee? ” Cubans better 
understand what is healthful. They follow natures plan and take 
their meals more as the lower animals do. Cubans do not fill up 
their stomachs with fluids during meals. After breakfast is over 
then coffee or tea is served—coffee in French style, at least one- 
half the cup being filled with milk. 


THE FASHIONS IN FLOWERS. 


Wild flowers are the fashion. The large cities do not usually 
make so much as a pretence of caring much for the fragile darlings 
of the woods, but this season they have at least made believe pre- 
fer their delicate colors and forest odors to the more luxurious 
tints and sensuous perfume of the hothouse pets. They have gone 
so far as to demand especial flower receptacles suited to their new 
favorites, and the latest thing out in porcelain is a dainty shell- 
shaped affair, whose crumpled pink edges shading into pale blue 
or creamy white suggest, as it stands on lunch or tea table, the 
little folk of the field for whose benefit it was designed. New York 
society has had a blue violet lunch and a white violet lunch, the 
decorations being formed exclusively of the loag-stemmed, fragrant 
meadow beauties of the colors specified. A recent farewell break- 
fast of a lady off for Europe was a yellow meal set out with golden 
dandelions, as a daring novelty. A floral wedding was also an- 
nounced to take place in a parlor bowered entirely in the glorious 
white cornell, whose banners flaunt on many northern hillsides. 


HARD AND SOFT WATER IN HOUSEKEEPING. 


All cooks do not understand the different effects produced by 
hard and soft water in cooking meat and vegetables. Peas and 
beans cooked in hard water, containing lime or gypsum, will not 
boil tender, because these substances harden vegetable caseine. 
Many vegetables, as onions, boil nearly tasteless in soft water, be- 
cause all the flavor is boiled out. The addition of salt often checks 
this, as in the case of onions, causing the vegetables to retain the 
peculiar flavoring principles, besides such-nutritious matter as 
might be lost in soft water. For extracting the juice of meat to 
make a broth or soup, soft water, unsalted and cold at first, is the 
best, for it much more readily penetrates the tissue; but for boil- 
ing where the juices should be retained, hard water or soft water 
salted is preferable, and the meat should be put in while the water 
is boiling, so as to seal up the pores at once.—/ournal of Chemistry. 


WEARING MOURNING. 

The Mew York Telegram makes the following excellent remarks 
on the senseless custom of dressing in “mourning”: “The ridic- 
ulous extreme to which wearing mourning for one’s dead has been 
carried has received a slight shock. The custom when a man 
‘goes into’ mourning for some octogenarian, for whose death and 


whose money he has been patiently waiting for years, to array his 
man-servant, his maid-servant, his ox and everything that is his in 
black seems to border on the ludicrous. Why not paint his house 
black, put stove polish on his teeth and ink on his nails? In fact, 
as soon as he ceases to confine his badges of grief to himself, 
where is he to draw the line? It is safe betting that where there 
is much black there’s more money and less grief. However, two 
American girls recently proved that they understood in a broad 
sense that wearing crape means an outward visible sign of sorrow 
for a great loss, and so the other day when their father failed and 
lost every cent of his fortune, they both appeared at a well-known 
watering place in dark and dismal black.” 


“Rincs ON HER FINGERS AND BELLS ON HER DRESSES.” 


An eccentricity of toilet seen in Broadway, and heard, too, con- 
sists of cowbells worn by fashionable women. These curious 
adjuncts are shaped like the old fashioned tinkling bells which 
were suspended to one cow’s neck ina herd, so that the beasts could 
be easily found when they strayed away in the woods, but they are 
smaller, being only about three inches long. The metal is brass, 
with embellished surfaces, although in extreme cases of extrava- 
gance gold may be used. They dangle at the ends of chains from 
the wearer’s belt, and the clappers tinkle against the inner sides 
with more or less noise according to the gait of the girl. If she 
treads hard and fast, there is considerable ringing, but if she 
be an easy stepper, the sound is only an occasional clink, some- 
thing like that of brass heels once worn on shoes.—Vew York 
Sun. 


LeMoNn Drops. 


Sometime you may want some nice, wholesome candy without 
having to spend money for it at the confectionary store. Here is 
a good receipt: Strain the juice of three or four large lemons into 
a bowl, then mix pulverized sugar in with it until quite thick. 
Put into an earthen pan, and let it boil for afew minutes, stirring 
it constantly. Drop it from the end of a spoon upon writing paper, 
and when hardened, keep the drops in tin canisters until wanted. 


LEMON WHEY. 


Lemon whey is made of milk and lemon. Put one cupful of 
sweet milk over the hot water bath. Take two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice and when the milk is hot add the juice. Cook till it 
changes to curds and whey. Then strain through a piece of 
muslin or a very fine strainer, add one tablespoonful of sugar 
and set away to cool. The curd should not be served in any con- 
dition —Mew York Sun. 


Birds’ nests, of the edible sort, bring their weight in silver for 
the tables of the rich Chinese mandarins. 


An English authority says that fish sauce should always be 
thick enough to adhere to the fish. It is better to be too thick 
than too thin. 

They have a way in Baltimore of dipping sardines in butter and 
frying them, which is novel, and it is to be presumed, peculiar to 
Baltimore. 

The French always eat asparagus cold, with an abundance of 
oil, vinegar, and pepper, and they are not prejudiced against hold- 
ing the stalks in their fingers, either. 

Carrots and celery cooked in cream make a very nice dish. The 
carrots should be cut in thin slices and boiled in salted water; the 
celery in inch lengths and then scalded. Add the milk thickened 
with cornstarch while boiling. 


The London Caterer says that at some fashionable houses, 
Japanese pastilles are burnt after the fish courses, to disguise the 
faint odor it leaves behind. The same papers continues, “this 
may appear fastidious, but it is decidedly agreeable.” 


A weak solution of salt and water is recommended by good 
physicians as a remedy for imperfect digestion, and for a cold in 
the head it is a complete cure snuffled up from the hollow of the 
hand. We have known severe chronic cases of catarrh entirely 
cured by persistent use of this simple remedy every night and 
morning for several months, when the best efforts of the best 
physicians failed to do any good. It should be used milk warm. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Yankee Girls in Zululand. 

Who but a Yankee girl could write so unique and interesting a 
book of travel as this ? and who but Yankee girls would dare to set 
out on such a journey as these three girls did. One of them had 
consumption and as a last resort an extended journey was made to 
South Africa for the beneficial effects of the dry and bracing 
climate of the interior. They went directly to the diamond fields, 
and the one who writes this book, Louise Vescelius-Sheldon, gives 
a graphic description of what they are and how the mines are 
worked. A great deal of stage traveling was done and the travel- 
ers were on the wing for about five years. 

They left the diamond fields for the Orange Tree State, the 
Transvaal Republic and to Zululand. They were among English 
colonists, the Boers, the Kafirs, and many other native and immi- 
grant Africans. They set out in an ox wagon with Kafir boys and 
spent six weeks leading a gypsy life, in a country containing wild 
animals and reptiles, subject to all the vicissitudes of such a 
life. Well, it beats all, this unusual and prolonged tour of these 
Yankee girls among an aboriginal and frontier population in a 
country wild and at the best thinly settled. They were often enter- 
tained hospitably by the way and on one occasion were guests at 
an ostrich farm. The invalid fully recovered her health and re- 
turned home with the others, married. The descriptions are real- 
istic and the author had a faculty for observing all that there was 
to be observed of interest to the traveler and to the reader. New 
York: Worthington & Co. 


The Woman’s World. 

The new magazine called 7he Woman's World, edited by Oscar 
Wilde, is more than redeeming the high promise of its first issue. 
It is in every respect an admirable periodical, which no woman of 
cultivated tastes will willingly do without after having once seen 
it. While fashions in dress are written about by the best author- 
ities in such matters in London and Paris, and illustrated by the 
best artists, dress is by no means the leading topic to which the 
magazine is devoted. The more serious interests that are now en- 
gaging the attention of educated women obtain a large share of 
space. In the May number the leading article was a careful pre- 
sentation of the claims of nursing as a profession for women, and 
further on was a description of the people’s kitchens of Berlin. 
Articles full of the philanthropic enthusiasm and scientific wisdom 
of the new charity have been appearing on “ The Children of a 
Great City,” and in the June number is an important article on the 
condition and prospects of needle women. With such articles are 
interspersed charming sketches of travel, biography, history, 
social life and manners, and papers on domestic art and decora- 
tion. In the May number was an entertaining sketch of “Carmen 
Sylva,” Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, with a portrait and views 
of the royal poet’s summer home and study. The same number 
contained an illustrated article on the pictures of Sappho and one on 
“Summer Days in Brittany.” An especially interesting article in 
the June number is one with numerous portraits on “The Modern 
Greek Poets.” New York: Cassell & Co. 


In Nesting Time. 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s delightful accounts of bird life have 
long been one of the charms of the Aé/antic Monthly and other 
periodicals, and all who have enjoyed them will welcome her new 
volume, “In Nesting Time.” Mrs. Miller has infinite patience of 
observation and a quick sympathy with the lives in the tree tops, 
and she tells what she sees with that simplicity and grace which 
is found only in a cultivated mind that, by constant living close to 
nature, has kept its naturalness. It is the most familiar birds of 
the Northern and Southern states whose nesting habits and ways 
of bringing up their young are pictured in this book, and the 
reader, unless he is a closer observer than most persons are, will 
be not a little surprised to learn how much of absorbing interest 
has been going on before his own eyes that he has never noticed. 
Mrs Miller pleads fora more general cultivation of such out of 
door studies, especially by women, and surely nothing could be 
more delightful asa recreation or more beneficial in its effects 
upon health and spirits. “ Once interested in the lives in the 
‘upper stories,’ you will find them most absorbing; novels will 


pall upon you, fancy work seem frivolous, society duties a bore, 
and talk—loud enough to interfere with listening —an imperti- 
nence.” Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. Springfield, W. F. 
Adams Company. Price $1.25. 


Tom and Dorothy. 

“ How Tom and Dorothy Made and Kepta Christian Home” 
is one of Margaret Sidney's bright sketches, written for a purpose, 
and is addressed to those young people who are just beginning 
married life on small means, and who find it hard to resist the 
temptations of dress and amusements in the whirl of life in a 
great city. Tom and Dorothy, as professed and earnest Christians, 
accepted the fact at the outset that it would be a struggle to live 
as their desires would tempt them to live, on ten dollars a week ; 
that they would be tempted without and tempted within; and yet 
they faced the future and its chances with stout hearts. Their 
experiences during the first year are interestingly told, and the 
story as a whole cannot but be helpful to readers who are in alike 
position. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price seventy-five cents. 


Ignorant Essays. 

“ A Guide to Ignorance” is the title of the last essay in the col- 
lection of odd and trifling productions by Richard Dowling here 
bound together in paper covers, and its modest assumption that 
ignorance is so often bliss that it is usually folly to be wise to any 
great extent gives flavor to the volume. The best of the essays is 
the one on “ My Copy Keats,” which has less of the bantering 
tone than the other papers and more of the spirit of the genuine 
love of books. For an hour of sheer idleness “ Ignorant Essays ” 
are mildly pleasant reading. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Springfield, W. F. Adams Company. Price twenty-five cents. 


Cookery for Beginners. 

A new and revised edition of Marion Harland’s Cookery for 
Beginners has just appeared. It contains counsel for the un- 
instructed young housewife who is obliged to depend upon her 
own resources. The author does not presume any knowledge of 
the subject on the part of her young readers and the book is 
therefore a more elementary work than young women brought 
up in families where Goop HOUSEKEEPING isa Fortnightly visitor 
would need, but for those “tyros in cookery” who have not en- 
joyed such an advantage, it is an introduction to the art. Boston; 
D. Lothrop Company. Price 75 cts. 


Mara Louise Poole, whose “ Vacation ina Buggy” was such 
fresh and pleasant reading, tells us in this volume of that other 
breezy way of spending a vacation which makes use of a tent and 
dory and draws refreshment from the salt spray. The book 
mingles bright bits of description of the south shore of Massachu- 
setts Bay, narratives of experiences and humorous sketches of 
odd south shore characters in a lively way, and will be found 
pleasant reading for an hour in the hammock or for a rainy summer 
evening. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. Springfield, The W. 
F. Adams Company. Price $1.25. 


Tne Brown Stone Boy. 

Mr. William Henry Bishop is one of the rare writers of fiction 
who can both elaborate a strong novel and turn off a really good 
short story. “The Brown Stone Boy,” taking its title from the first 
story, is a collection of his best efforts in the lighter vein and they 
are altogether the best light writing that has recently appeared. 
Never decending to coarseness they sparkle with kindly humor 
and delicately satirize some of the peculiar follies and weakness 
of American life. New York: Cassell & Co. Springfield, W. F. 
Adams Company, paper. Price fifty cents. 


Notes. 

The eleventh volume in the series of “American Commonwealths 
is devoted to Missouri, and is written by Prof. Lucien Carr, a native 
of Missouri, but now connected with the Peabody Museum of 
Archeology. 

The Shaybacks in Camp, by Mr. and Mrs. Barrows, of the Bos- 
ton Christian Register, is a summer book in its practical sugges- 
tions for comfortable and delightful family camping, and excellent 
at all seasons for its humor, out-door atmosphere, and good cheer 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


WHO SHALL GO FIRST ? 

Who shall go first to the shadowy land, 

My love or I? 
Whose will it be in grief to stand 
And press the cold, unanswering hand, 
Wipe from the brow the dew of death, 
And catch the softly fluttering breath, 
Breathe the loved name nor hear reply, 
In anguish watch the glazing eye: 

His or mine? 


Which shal! bend over the wounded sod, 
My love or I? 

Commending the precious soul to God, 

Till the doleful fall of the muffled clod 

Startles the mind to a consciousness 

Of its bitter anguish and life-distress, 

Dropping the pall o’er the love-lit past 

With a mournful murmur, “ The last—the last,”’ 
My love or I? 


Which shall return to the desolate home, 

My love or I? 
And list for a step that shall never come, 
And hark for a voice that must still be dumb, 
While the half-stunned senses wander back 
To the cheerless life and thorny track, 
Where the silent room and the vacant chair, 
Have memories sweet and hard to bear: 

My love or I? 


Ah! then, perchance to that mourner there ! 
My love or I! 

Wrestling with anguish and deep despair, 

Anangel shall come through the gates of prayer, 

And the burning eyes shall cease to weep, 

And the sobs melt down in a sea of sleep, 

While fancy, freed from the chains of day, 

Through the shadowy dreamland floats away : 
My love or I! 


And then, methinks, on that boundary land, 
My love or I! 
The mourned and the mourner together shall 
stand, 
Or walk by those rivers of shining sand, 
Till the dreamer, awakened at dawn of day, 
Finds the stone of his sepulchre rolled away, 
And over the cold, dull waste of death, 
The warm, bright sunlight of holy faith, 
My love and I! 
—Presbyterian. 


I SHALL BE SATISFIED. 
Not here! not here! not where the sparkling 
waters 
Fade into mocking sands as we draw near; 
Where in the wilderness each footstep falters— 
I shall be satisfied; but oh! not here! 


Not here—where every dream of bliss deceives 
us, 
Where the worn spirit never gains its goal, 
Where, haunted ever by the thoughts that 
grieve us, 
Across us floods of bitter memory roll. 


There is a land where every pulse is thrilling, 
With rapture earth’s sojourners may not 
know, 
Where Heaven’s repose the weary heart is 
stilling, 
And peacefully life’s time-tossed currents 
flow. 


Far out of sight, while yet the flesh infolds us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide, 
And of its bliss is nought more wondrous told 

us 
Than these few words, “ I shall be satisfied.”’ 


Satisfied? Satisfied? The spirit’s yearning 
For sweet companionship with kindred 
minds— 
The silent love that here meets no returning— ~ 
The inspiration which no language finds— 


Shall they be satisfied? The soul’s vague long- 
ings— 
The aching void which nothing earthly fills? 
Oh! what desires upon my soul are thronging 
As I look upward to the heavenly hills. 


Thither my weak and weary steps are tending. 
Saviour and Lord! with thy frail child abide! 
Guide me toward home, where all my wander- 
ings ending, 
I then shall see Thee, and be satisfied. 
—Hymus of the Age. 


**GOOD BYE.” 

It came again to-night, that same sad feeling 
That long ago I thought had passed away; 
That one old wound that still resists all healing ; 

That pain not even time can quite allay. 
The mists close in, but faintly through them 
stealing 
I catch an echo which will never die; 
For, all the memories of the past unséaling, 
Come those two tearful words of hers, ‘‘ Good 
bye!” 


A touch of hands, few hasty words, in parting— 
I see and hear it all again to-night; 
A host of recollections now upstarting 
Brings the whole scene again before my sight. 
“Good bye!’ The low sweet voice that spoke 
it faltered ; 
The eyes were dimmed that shone so bright 
and shy. 
The memory of those words have never altered— 
Those two sad whispered words of hers, 
“Good bye!”’ 


What might have been! 
never 
Can draw the curtains from the dim unknown; 
And yet, and yet, before me rises ever— 
But fainter since the shadows deeper grown 
Have fallen on my heart and brought it sad- 
ness— 
A vision of her face, the one strong tie 
That carries with it somewhat of the gladness 
I knew before those words of hers, “Good 
bye!” 


The music in my soul can never brighten; 
The minor chords are all that sound to-day ; 
And mournful strains, which nothing seems to 
lighten, 
My life, my soul, my very being sway. 
The harmony is incomplete : her fingers 
Could touch the chords and swell the music 
high; 
Now, in the notes a painful discord lingers, 
For the sweetest strings was broken by those 
words, ‘*Good bye!” 
—/J. Winthrop Loveland. 


God only knows; we 


THIS BABY OF OURS. 
There is not a blossom of beautiful May, 
Silvery daisy or daffodil gay, 
Nor the rosy bloom of apple tree flowers 
Fair as the face of this baby of ours. 


You can never find on a bright June day 
A bit of fair sky so cheery and gay, 

Nor the haze on the hill in noonday hours 
Blue as the eyes of this baby of ours. 


There is not a murmur of wakening bird, 
The clearest, sweetest that ever was heard 

In the tender hush of the dawn’s still hours 
Sweet as the voice of this baby of ours. 


There’s no gossamer tint of tasseled corn, 
Nor flimsiest thread of the shy woodfern, 
Not even the cobweb spread over the flowers, 

Fine as the hair of this baby of ours. 


There is no fairy shell by the sounding sea, 
No wild rose that nods on the windy lea, 

No blush of the sun through summer showers 
Pink as the palms of this baby of ours. 


May the dear Lord spare her to us, we pray, 
For many a long and sunshiny day, 
Ere he takes to bloom in Paradise bowers, 
This wee bit darling—this baby of our. 
—Unidentified Exchange. 


MAKE CHILDHOOD SWEET. 


Wait not till the little hands are at rest 
Ere you fill them full of flowers; 
Wait not for the crowning tuberose 
To make sweet the last sad hours; 
But while in the busy household band 
Your darlings still need your guiding hand, 
Oh, fill their lives with sweetness. 


Wait not till the little hearts are still 
For the loving look and phrase ; 
But while you gently chide a fault, 
The good deed kindly praise. 
The word you would speak beside the bier 
Falls sweeter far on the living ear; 
Oh, fill young lives with sweetness ! 


Ah, what are kisses on clay-cold lips 
To the rosy mouth we press, 

When our wee one flies to her mother’s arms 
For love’s tenderest caress! 

Let never a worldly babble keep 

Your heart from the joy each day should reap, 
Circling young lives with sweetness. 


Give thanks, each morn, for the sturdy boys, 
Give thanks for the fairy girls; 
With a dower of wealth like this at home 
Would you rifle the earth for pearls? 
Wait not for Death to gem Love’s crown, 
But daily shower life’s blessings down, 
And fill young hearts with sweetness. 


Remember the homes where the light has 
fled, 
Where the rose has faded away; 
And the love that glows in youthful hearts, 
Oh, cherish it while you may! 
And make your home a garden of flowers, 
Where joy shall bloom through childhood’s 
hours, 
And fill young hearts with sweetness. 
—Unidentified Exchange. 


PARTING. 


As we stand by the silent, shadowy shore, 
When the boatman waiteth near 
To bear some loved one o’er, 
Our faith may hear 
The music that floateth across the tide, 
Or behold the light on the farther side. 


We may see the face of the loved one glow 
With a beauty strangely bright, 
And mist to sunshine grow, 
And waves alight, 
Till, warm and clear, on the chilly way, 
Has dawned the morn of eternal day. 


We may see the distant, shimmering land, 
The palms, the green, the gold, 
The tearless white-robed band, 
The love untold; 
And the sad adieu loses half its pain, 
As hands unclasp to be clasped again. 
—Unidentified Exchange. 
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